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A Postat Carp Recetves Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUN ‘ 


2103, 2105 CotumBiA Avenue, PHILa 


CAROLINE RAU, 7 Sffing Carden St, 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


L!ZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


i113 533 Nortu Eveventu Street, 
Millinery. Philadelphia. 


Lydia A. Murphy, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
721 Green St., Philadelphia. 


S W.BLACK’S SON, Eowanp T. Brack. 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law 
CONVENTION l STENOGRAPHER. 
ScrENcE 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


_ ‘JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, . 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : oe Montgomery Co., Pa. 


‘JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
Our prices are the lowest, our 


4 > 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarpENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

h 


ompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ' 
Reddewcs, 1714 Woodstock Boea:} Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 
Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 
215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
THE WHITTIER, 
99 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
‘CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Righth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
; Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 














tion as companion and assistant to an elderly lady, 
or care of an invalid. Address ELLEN BRADWA 
Woodstown, N. J. 
FRIEND WITH FIRST-CLASS REFERENCE 
wishes a position as managing housekeeper, or any 
osition of trust. Call, or address A. R., North side of 
ill St., second house above York Road, Germantown, 


Philadelphia. 

AN INDUSTRIOUS, TEMPERATE, RELIABLE 
young man, Friend, desires a position with reliable 

firm. Good reference. Address D. MOORE, 415 

Linden Street, Camden, N. I. 


NERGETIC LADY FRIEND, WITH BUSI- 

ness experience, desires position in office, or one 

with responsibility, Small salary. Address No. 56, 
this Office. 


OTHER’S HELP.—WANTED A YOUNG WO- 
man, with experience, to assist in the care of chil- 
dren, and in the house; city. Address No. 54, this Office. 


OTHERLY ATTENTION AND CARE GIVEN 

to infant or older child, by a Friend, for $3.00 per 

week. Good reference. Address D., Box 43, Woods- 
town, N. J. 


HORTHAND TAUGHT INDUCTIVELY OR 
by usual method, personally or by mail. Eugene 
C. Lewis, 522 Walnut St., Phila. 


WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





OR RENT.—TWELVE-ROOM FURNISHED 
house. Rent partly taken out in board. Other 
boarders obtainable, or quiet home can be made. 328 
W. FRONT ST., Media, Pa. 
R SALE.—HANDSOME HOUSE, CORNER 
Central Ave. and Chestnut St., East Moorestown, 
N. J. Property adjoins David Comfort’s. House con- 
tains 13 rooms, with all modern conveniences, electric 
lights, and stable. Apply to H. W. WILLIAMS, Box 
98, E. Moorestown, N. J. 


R SALE.—PAPER FOR $4,300, DUE IN TEN 

years, bearing 444 per cent. interest payable semi- 

annually, and secured by mortgage on farm worth three 

times that amount. Or will make contract to avoid 

double taxation and net the investor 4 per cent. with 
ample security. Reference, New Vienna Bank. 

CHARLES G. BLACKBURN, 
New Vienna, Ohio. 


EVENTEENTH ST., PHILA., 1423 NORTH. 
Newly papered and painted. Modern improve- 
ments. Rooms and board, or rooms without board. 
Terms reasonable. Friends’ family. 


PUBLIC SALE 
Of a 132-Acre Farm, 7th-day, lith Month 19, 1898. 


Located in London Grove township, Chester county, 
Pa., within five minutes walk to Friends’ London Grove 
meeting-house, convenient to schools, stores, etc., two 
miles to station on P. and B. C. Railroad. A good ten 
room brick and stone house, large stone barn and other 
out-buildings. The land is well watered and the farm 
one of the best and most desirable in Chester Co. 

Sale at 10 o’clock. 

For further particulars, call on or address the owners, 
H. J. Morris, Mary L. Pennock, S. Appiz Pen- 
nock, Coatesville, Pa. 





: Half inch, $10. One inch, $20. 


FRIEND, EXPERIENCED, WANTS POSI. 


THREE MONTHS, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


We return to our offer, usually 
made at this season, to send FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER to 


New Subscribers 


for Three Months, for 25 cents. 


We will take postage stamps. We 
prefer money. A quarter-dollar can 
easily be sent in a ‘‘ coin-card."’ 

These special papers will always 
be stopped at end of time paid for, 
if not re-ordered. 

We can supply several orders back 
to Tenth Month 1, if desired, so as 
to expire with 1898. 


BOOKS BY 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


Recently Published. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 
GWYNEDD. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 494. 
Cloth. Beveled edges. With 8 illustrations. 
$4.00 net. If sent by mail, postage additional, 
23 cents, 


Ready Immediately. 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: HIS ANCESTORS AND 
DESCENDANTS. 8vo. Pp. 270. With numer- 
ous illustrations. $3.50 net. Postage additional. 


In Press. 


GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF SAMUEL SPENCER, OF UPPER DUBLIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 8vo. About 300 pages. II- 
lustrated. $3.00 net. Postage additional. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Publisher, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tales of Slavery 


are vividly pictured and 
recalled in the book entitled ‘‘A True 
Story of the Christiana Riot.’’ It has 
had a remarkable sale, but every Friend 
should especially have a copy. Send 
your order now. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 
MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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: Correct 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

The chapter, ‘‘ Records of Richland Meeting,”’ is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remainin Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N. B. A few copies of “‘ Lyrics of Quakerism ” for 

sale at $1.25 each. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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pleasure by the use of Ivory Soap. 
the pores of all impurities, leaving the skin 
% soft, smooth, ruddy and healthy. 
5 made of pure, vegetable oils. The lather forms 
@ readily and abundantly. 





made an exhilarating 
It cleanses 


Ivory Soap is 
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to resume his business as 


MANUFACTURING 
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All prescriptions entrusted to his care 
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118 S. Fifteenth St. 


(4th door below Chestnut St.) 


steam heat and an electric elevator running to | “Striking avd Valuable.” 
level of pavement. J ES U S, 


Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 
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OF NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Deramer,’’ and 
**A Child’s Religion.’’ 
LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and all Booksellers. 
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‘Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLV. 

THERE ts a Chinese proverb which says that “ the 
light of Heaven cannot shine into an inverted bowl,” 
so we may say that Spiritual Truth cannot effectually 
enter a closed, unloving, rebellious heart. 


From ‘‘A Reasonable Faith,’’ by ‘‘ Three Friends,’’ 
Chapter on ‘‘ Fundamental Religion.’’ 


the 


SURSUM CORDA! 


LiFT up your hearts, young men and maidens sweet ! 
Your hearts lift up, you in your perfect prime, 

And you whose eyes with gathering dimness greet 
Dear, faithful comrades of the elder time ! 

Lift up your hearts in hope and happy cheer 

For that great future which is drawing near ! 


It cannot be, it must not, shall not be 
That this dear land, won at such awful cost 
For Freedom's seat, men yet unborn shall see 
To all great things ingloriously lost. 
Our God shall keep the promise he has made 
To those great hearts which on his law were stayed. 


Not without us, O God, that promise be 

Kept for our children and their children’s peace ! 
Take us, and mould us to thy high decree ! 

Through us thine honor and thy love increase ! 
Not without us thy triumph shall be won : 
Thy will, O God, thy will and ours be done ! 
—John White Chadwick. 


JOHN ROBERTS: “A QUAKER OF THE 
OLDEN TIME.’ 

One of the most interesting and “ quaint” figures 
among the early English Friends is that of John 
Roberts. He was a plain farmer of Gloucestershire, 
who had served in the army of Cromwell, but became 
a Friend, and died in 1683. His Memoir is one of 
the classics of the Friends, unique of itskind. It was 
written by his son Daniel, about 1725, and first pub- 
lished by Andrew Brice, a noted printer of Exeter, 
in Devonshire, in 1746; since then it has been fre- 
quently republished. 

Some one sent Oliver Wendell Holmes a copy to 
read, a few years ago—1883—and the Doctor found 
it delightful. Returning it, he said in a brief note, 
which is prefixed to the volume now under notice, 
that he had read the book ‘‘ with very great interest 
and real delight.”’ ‘“‘ It is so comforting,”’ he added, 
“‘to meet, even in a book, a man who is perfectly 
simple-hearted, clear-headed, and brave in all condi- 
tions. The story is so admirably told, too, dramat- 
ically, vividly. I assure you, you did not 





1 A Quaker of the Olden Time: A Memoir of John Roberts.” 
Illustrated. Prefatory Letter by the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, | 
Pp. 518. Price, 6 shillings. London: Headley Brothers. 
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overestimate the exquisite pleasure the little book 
was to give me. It is as good as gold. My 
friend Whittier must know of it, of course. I will 
talk it over with him the next time we meet.” 

Whether the two poets and friendly companions 
did discuss the book, next time they met, or not, does 
not appear in their published works, but undoubtedly 
Whittier knew John Roberts’s Memoir well, and ap- 
preciated its qualities, 

For the Memoir truly has special and unusual lit- 
erary attraction. A Friend reads it with pleased sat- 
isfaction ; any other reader, not too unsympathetic 
with the matter it contains, will be tolerably certain 
to be both entertained and impressed—if not so 
strongly as Dr. Holmes, at least in good measure. 
It isa graphic narrative of experience in a trying time, 
and it is enlivened on many pages by a word-for- 
word report of discussions on serious questions, put in 
such terms that indeed he who runs may read,—so 
cogently, so pertinently, so wittily, as is not often 
seen in books anywhere. Daniel says he wrote out 
these reports of the discussions as his father related 
them to him, and thus we are obliged to ascribe to 
John Roberts a mind of remarkable acuteness, and a 
tongue of unusual readiness. But withal he was a pa- 
tient and steadfast Christian man. He was one of the 
early sufferers for Truth’s sake. His name appears in 
Besse’s lists, of course, though the Memoir presents 
his experiences in far greater detail than Besse. 
After leaving the Parliamentary army he returned, 
when the times became quiet, to the house of his 
father at Siddington,—which is near Cirencester,— 
local Sissister. His father was then dead, and John 
presently married. About 1665 he became ac- 
quainted with the views of Friends, through the visit 
of two women preachers from the north of England. 
They ‘ came out of the north to Cirencester, and en- 
quired if there were any péople thereabouts who were 
seeking after the way to the Lord, and they were 
directed to my father as the likeliest person there- 
abouts to give them entertainment.’”’ A meeting was 
held at John’s house; it is a farm-house which still 
stands, after the lapse of two centuries and a quarter, 
at Siddington, and a picture of it is given in this 
volume. Later, John made acquaintance with Richard 
Farnsworth, ‘“‘who was then a prisoner in Banbury 
jail,” for being a Quaker. Richard Farnsworth—who 
did not live long afterward—convinced John of 
Friends’ views, and he remained faithful to them to 
the end of his life. 

While the interest of the Memoir consists very 
largely in the spirited colloquies of John Roberts and 
others, relative to the Friends, the Established Church, 
and many collateral themes (some extracts from which 
we propose to give, presently, in the INTELLIGENCER), 
there are, besides, many interesting incidents related, 
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and in the simple and vigorous English which his son 
Daniel employed they are seldom unimpressive. An 
early experience may be cited. After his conversion 
to Quakerism, John Roberts felt it laid on him to go 
to the parish church in Cirencester, “in the time of 
worship.” He went and stood in church without re- 
moving his hat ; the minister called attention to him 
and he was put out. Then, he— 

‘« working a little in stillness found himself clear, and went 
away. And crossing the market-place in his way home, his 
shoe being unty'd, he stooped down to tie it, and while he 
was doing it there came a man behind him with a stone in 
his hand, and struck him a hard blow in the back, saying, 
‘There ! take that for Jesus Christ’s sake!’ He replied, 
‘So I do,’ not looking back to see who it was but went his 
way. Some few days after came a man to him to ask him 
forgiveness, and told him he was the unhappy man who gave 
him that blow on the back, and he could have no rest since 
he had done it ; which submission of the man, I have heard 
my father say, was a great confirmation to him that he was in 
the right way.”’ 

This edition of the Memoir has a considerable ad- 
dition of explanatory and commentary matter. There 
are a Preface, a Prefatory Note, an Introduction, and 
twelve chapters on the Roberts family. This last is 
an interesting study of the conditions and circum- 
stances in Gloucestershire, in the neighborhood of 
Siddington, in John Roberts’s time, and is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the situation of the 
early English Friends. This addition to the volume, 
in fact, makes one-half its bulk. It was prepared by 


Edmund T. Lawrence, the editor of the work, who 
unfortunately did not live to see his book through the 


press. 

The book is illustrated, and has a good index. 
We strongly commend it as a suitable and valuable 
addition to our Friends’ collections, private or general. 


XII. 
HELPFUL CHARITY FOR CHILDREN. 

BY BERTHA JANNEY, BALTIMORE. 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 
FREE excursions by water have been for some 
years a feature of the work in cities whose situation 
made them possible. These mean the saving of life 
oftentimes; for the mother, who could not leave 
home for a longer time, can, in this way, give the 
baby a day by the sea, or on the bay. There are 
also Homes for Mothers and Infants together, where 
the babies can go, who are too young to leave their 
mothers. 

For those who must remain in the city, Play 
Grounds have been established in some unused yard 
or vacant lot, with a lady in charge to help in the 
play and direct it in the right way. Sometimes a 
kindergartner is engaged for this service, and so the 
winter's work is prepared for, or supplemented. 

In New York there is a Summer Kindergarten 
under the care of the Meeting, and they report the 
work as very satisfactory. It is certainly an excellent 
idea, for there must be very many children who can 
not go away at all, and of those who do go, only a 
few can stay more than two weeks. In this Kinder- 


garten they are more comfortable than they would be 
in the hot streets, and are safe from all harm, and are 
at the same time unconsciously learning useful lessons. 

One of the charities which means a great decrease 
in suffering, a great lift toward health, for old and 
young alike, is the institution of District Nursing, 
Cheer and Comfort. Relief from pain, and relief from 
uncleanliness, which follows too often in the train of 
sickness, all come with the nurse. No one enters so 
fully into the home, no visitor is more welcome. Tak- 
ing the place of the mother when her hard worked 
hands are still, cheering the sad hearted watcher 
when some little one lies suffering through weary 
weeks ; cleaning up, or reading aloud, dressing 
wounds, or entertaining the baby ; filling any vacant 
place, with no task too hard or too unpleasant, she 
comes with true help in the hour of need. 

Members of our Society are helping through our 
various committees, or in connection with other 
organizations along all these lines of work for 
children; indeed in all branches of philanthropic 
work we find them active and interested workers. 
Much of the work is so quietly done, we never hear 
of it, but it is, nevertheless, good work and often the 
most successful. No report can do it justice, because 
no searching can fully find it out. 

The children who are helped by all these charities 
belong largely to a class with vast social differences 
between its “courts” and its “ streets,” its “‘ one 
room in a tenement” and its ‘“ four-roomed whole 
house”; but through all,,its poverty is apparent, 
undisguised. Charity is accepted, even, in some 
cases, demanded asa right. There seems to be no 
thought of higher or better things, no wish to improve 
the surroundings. Generation after generation, the 
children grow up in an atmosphere of moral and 
physical impurity, and are utterly ignorant of any 
other life. But there is another class much harder to 
reach ; where the parents, having ‘ known better 
days,” strive against almost insurmountable obstacles, 
to bring up their children as they have been taught ; 
country folk, oftentimes, who have come to some 
large city to look for work, and failing in that, have 
sunk lower and lower, struggling all the while to 
retain their old ideals. These we often long to help, 
but their inborn instinct of independence makes them 
refuse charity. Sometimes they will take, for their 
children’s sake, what they would never accept for 
their own need ; and so through the children, again, 
we reach the inner courts of homes whose poverty is 
as deep and terrible, as it is carefully concealed. 

Then there are children who have no homes, the 
real children of the streets, whose life is a problem 
indeed. 

The newsboy who sells you a paper may be one 
of these, but do you stop and ask? If we do not 
know him through one of the channels of ordinary 
acquaintance, provided by the club or school, we pass 
him by. Should we not rather be the more careful 
to find out about him and bring to him the possibility 
of education? A little more of this personal work is 
what we need. 

In most of our large cities these various associa- 
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tions and societies are joined together for mutual help 
and good, reporting work to a Central Charity 
Organization Society. Some one has said of organ- 
ized charity: “It is concerted action in neighborly 
service ; the transformation of charitable chaos into 
an orderly and friendly neighborhood, where rich and 
poor consult together and unite their resources.” 
When rightly managed it is all this and more, and in 
all cases, it is certainly a great step onward ; but the 
system has its dangers too. Among those with 
whom centralization is a ruling thought, there seems 
to be a tendency toward a lack of consideration for 
the feelings of the applicants as individuals. We need 
to take a step upward now, and add love to science, 
hope to knowledge, and see if we cannot reach deep 
down into the very heart of the children whom we 
could help; for we must win their trust and love, if 
we would have them learn our ways and follow our 
precepts. 
‘« The time needs heart—'tis tired of head ; 
We're all for love, — 

Later, a sweet Voice, ‘ Love thy neighbor’ said ; 

Then first the bounds of neighborhood outspread, 

Beyond all confines of old ethnic dread. "’ 


and then 
‘*All men are neighbors ; so the sweet voice said. 
And ever love hears the poor folks crying, 
And ever love hears the women’s sighing, 
And ever wise childhood’s deep implying.”’ 

If disinterested kindliness and love for. helpless 
children be not incentive enough for our work, we 
should remember, the boys and girls of the present 
are to be the men and women of the future, with a 
controlling voice in our national affairs. Childhood is 
the period of impression, and the environments of 
early years are all important in the formation of 
character and opinion. 

This is true of children in other walks of life as 
well as among the poor, and we should remember to 
let them learn by experience that it is ‘ more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Children’s work for children 
is an encouraging feature in charitable endeavor. 
One class of very little ones in Baltimore First-day 
School saved nearly three dollars and sent two little 
children to the country for two weeks. Several times 
little girls have held fairs for the same good cause, 
and one gives annually from her own pocket money, 
enough to send one child away from the city fora 
breath of country air. 

‘« The least flower, with a brimming cup may stand, 

And share its dewdrop with another near.’’ 

There is no longer room for doubt that with the 
children lies the solution of the problem of poverty, 
so far as it can be reached under existing forms of 
society. ‘‘ Child rescue becomes our imperative duty. 
Tireless, indeed, the hands need be that have taken 
up this task, but we are gaining ground, and the 
children upon whom the curse of the tenement lay 
heaviest have found a way for us to work ; truly it 
was said, ‘A little child shall lead them.’ Evidence 
is multiplying on every hand to show that interest in 
the children is increasing. The personal service that 
counts for so infinitely much more than money, is 
more freely given day by day, and no longer as a 
fashionable fad, but as a duty, too long neglected.” 
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Amos G. Warner, in his work on ‘American 
Charities,’ endorses this opinion: ‘‘ The work for 
dependent children is the most hopeful branch for 
charitable endeavor, in that it affords more possibilities 
of constructive work than any other line. In work 
for the aged, the sick, the deficient, even the un- 
employed, there is little else possible, than to make 
the best of unfortunate circumstances, to deal with 
palliatives, to brighten the individual lives, and to 
prevent the misfortune from spreading. With children 
on the other hand, especially for the quite young and 
tolerably healthy, there is a possibility of more posi- 
tive results. The young life contains within itself the 
principle of growth, and may be enabled to expand 
into something actively useful.”’ 

This work for our Father’s little ones is blessed 
work, and the results to those who earnestly and 
faithfully and prayerfully enter into it are full of 
sweetness and hope. There are many who give time 
and strength and life to this work, hoping for no 
earthly reward; to them the humble ‘“ God bless 
you,” from some grateful mother heart, comes like a 
benediction from the one who said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


EXPERIENCE OF RACHEL HICKS. 
From the Memoir of Rachel Hicks, of Westbury, L 
1878). 
In 1828 the separation in New York Yearly Meeting 
occurred, which brought a close trial upon me, as 
many Friends, with my aged parent, whom I had 
loved almost to veneration, were of those called 
‘Orthodox,’, who now left us, whom they termed 
‘‘ Hicksites.”” Although I had taken no part in the 
controversy, | was sorely grieved, for I saw that 
differences of opinion separated very dear friends. 
My venerable father was sorrowful because I could 
not go with him; and I said in my heart, ‘‘ How can 
it be that my Heavenly Father requires of me that 
which seems to be bringing down the gray hairs of 
my earthly parent with sorrow to the grave ?”’ 

Oh, how often, at these trying seasons, did the 
language of the Holy Jesus, who declared that he 
‘‘came to bear witness unto the truth,” revive in my 
mind! ‘ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me’’; and again, ‘‘ Every one 
that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life.’ I felt that not only the 
good opinion of many I dearly loved was to be given 
up, but houses and lands also; all of these I was 
made willing to resign for acceptance with my Father 
in Heaven through and by obedience to Christ, the 
power and wisdom of God in my soul; for in no 
other way could I see salvation in Christ. On account 
of this, when I lay on a bed of sickness, doubtful of 
recovery, I was told by eminent ministers that I was 
deluded and wandering from the right path, and could 
not be saved unless I believed in the atoning blood of 
Christ on the cross, etc., etc. 

Deep were my exercises, especially when I saw 
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my father’s sad countenance and remembered his | 


pleading with me ; and, for his sake, I wished I could 
subscribe to those doctrines called ‘‘ Orthodox.’ 
Strong were my petitions to my Heavenly I Father | 
that if I had all my life long been mistaken, he would 
open my eyes to see it, and enable me to come out of 
every doctrine and opinion that was not consistent 
with his will concerning me. Never has he given me 
to see that the early impressions on my mind, to obey 
his will inwardly revealed, as the only way to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, were to be given up, or any 
other substituted for this plain and simple way. And 
at this time, the more I read and heard of the declara- 
tion of their plan of salvation, the more I was con- 
firmed in the belief of the all-sufficiency of the 
“Grace of God,” through his mercy, to bring salva- | 
tion to the obedient soul. 

I well remember in early life, when I read some 
of the writings of ancient Friends, and the declara- 
tions of the apostles in the New Testament concern- 
ing the blood of the body of Jesus Christ, shed on 
the cross, being the propitiation for the sins of man- 
kind, I reflected and could not comprehend it, and 
asked my father for an explanation, telling him that 
when I sinned I suffered justly for my sins, and when 
I repented my Gracious Creator forgave me and re- 
ceived me again into favor; but I could not see or 
feel that it was just for that Holy Personage to suffer 
to atone for my sins. My dear father replied that 
the doctrine was too deep for my young and inexpe- 
rienced mind: it was better for me to leave it, and 
attend simply to the teaching of the Spirit of Truth 
in my own soul, which was sufficent for me. This 
reply I repeated to him when he, in 1828, in great 
sincerity and labored with me for (as he 
believed) my unbelief and unsoundness. He said, 
“Tt may be I was deficient in thy education” ; but 
after a time of solemn silence, added, “‘ 1 have nothing 
better to recommend to thee, now, than obedience to 
this inward monitor.”’ 

A few months after, when I was severely ill, see- 
ing his exercised countenance as he sat by my bed- 
side, I desired one of my attendants to say to him 
that my mind was quiet and peaceful as regarded the 
course I had taken, and, should my mortal life now 
close, I saw nothing in my way to rest and joy in 
Heaven. He seemed relieved, and I believed that 
the idea that there was no salvation for us was re- 
moved, and he often manifested that his love flowed 
to our members as well as to those of his portion of 
the Society of Friends. 

And now, as I write this, after years of reflection 
and observation of the effect of promulgating opin- 
ions and doctrines not essential in themselves, es- 
pecially on the mission of Christ in that prepared 
body, I am confirmed in the belief that it tends to 
unprofitable discussion and controversy, and often to 
alienation of love for one another. Therefore, these 
should be avoided, taking in lieu thereof his own 
testimony of himself, that he came “to bear witness 
unto the Truth,” testifying of those eternal principles 
that are indispensable to the happiness of mankind 
in this world and the world to come. Had all the 


concern, 





members of our Society lived in the life and power 
of the religion he taught, the opinions of our worthy 
| predecessors who were educated to believe concerning 
the depravity of our nature by Adam’s transgression, 
and the propitiation for the sins of mankind by the 
shedding of the blood of Jesus on the Cross, would 
have been left behind as non-essential, without con- 
troversy or debate. 
Had love of God abounded in the heart, it would 
been seen that obedience to him in all things 
was the “plan of salvation” ordained by him from 
the foundation of the world, and we should then have 
remained a united people of great influence in gath- 
ering the nations to the peaceable kingdom of him 
who was ushered into the world with the anthem, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will to men.” 


have 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
ELEVENTH MonTH 13, 1898. 
OATHS. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Above all things 


s, my brethren, swear not, 
neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other 
oath : 


but let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay, that ye 

fall not under judgment.—Jas. 5 : 
In the disturbed times in which George Fox 
began his public labors, it was customary to make 
people take oaths of allegiance to the ruling person 
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| or party, and thus it frequently happened that people 


were under oaths that were inconsistent with each 
other and even impossiblé of performance. As a 
consequence, oaths were carelessly taken and lightly 
esteemed, and in taking them men were truly taking 
the name of the Lord in vain. 


As early as 1651, 
George Fox wrote a protest on this subject to the 
Mayor of Derby, England, telling him to “ take heed 
of oppressing the poor, and of imposing false oaths 
upon the people, or making them take oaths which 


they could not perform.””. These flagrant abuses and 
the injunction of Jesus “ swear not at all,” together 
with the spiritual insight that forbade two standards 
of truth, one for oaths and another for the affairs of 
duily life, led Friends to the radical position of refus- 
ing to take any oaths whatever. In our time, owing 
to the consistency of early Friends in maintaining this 
testimony, any person may have the privilege of 
affirming instead of swearing ; but there was no such 
choice open to the early Friends, so their refusal 
brought them in conflict with the law and the author- 
ities of the state, and was the cause of many imprison- 
ments and other persecutions. 

Here the inquiry may arise as to what there is in 
common between an oath and an affirmation .that 
makes one a substitute for the other ; and also wherein 
they d ffer so widely as to raise a religious testimony 
against the oath. One form of each, taken from 
Abbott’s Forms, in use in New York and several 
other States, will serve as illustrations. 

OatTH taken upon the evangelists : 


[The officer extends the book, usually a complete Bible, 
to the witness, who takes hold of it, and the officer says :] 
‘* You do solemnly swear that the evidence that you shall give 
in relation to the matter of difference now here depending 
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between A. B. and Y. Z., shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth: so help you God.’’ [Here 
deponent will raise the book to the lips.] [If the Bible is 
not used, the form is the same except that the witness raises 
his hand during the recital of the oath and at the end 
responds, ‘‘I do.’"] 

AFFIRMATION : 

[The officer says:] ‘“You do solemnly, sincerely and 
truly declare and affirm, that the evidence you shall give in 
relation to the matter of difference now here pending between 
A. B. and Y. Z., shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 


nothing but the truth. [And the deponent responds, ‘‘] 
do.""]} 


The first purpose of the oath and the affirmation 
is to ascertain whether the witness is willing to testify, 
that is, to answer questions developing the facts of 
the case. Courts are established to assist in main- 


taining order, and in settling the controversies and 


protecting the rights of individuals. It is, therefore, 
necessary to have full information about any matter 
that the court is called upon to settle; so the law 
makes it the duty of every person to tell what he 
knows of the facts when the court so orders. If the 
witness will take neither the oath nor the affirmation, 
he thereby refuses to testify and is guilty of contempt 
of court, for which the penalty is usually im- 
prisonment, 


A further purpose of the oath and affirmation is | 


to put the witness on his guard; for if after this 
formality he purposely says what is not true, he is 
guilty of perjury, for which the legal penalty is severe. 
Both forms describe the character of his testimony. 
It must be “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.’”” When, therefore, he makes the 
promise involved in either form, he is duly cautioned 
against making careless, equivocal, and inadequate 
stitements, and the law holds him equally responsible 
whether he swears or affirms. 

So far the two forms appear to be alike in purpose 
and effort. Why then are both used? In answer to 
this, it may be said that hundreds of years ago it was 
discovered that men had two standards of truth, one 
when they called God to witness and one when they 
did not. This meant that they really told the truth 
only when they invoked God in the matter, consider- 
ing that at other times they were privileged to equivo- 
cate and mislead in various ways. As the courts 
required the highest degree of truth of which people 
were capable, they had to administer the oath asa 
means to this end, and that is still their reason for so 
doing. But when, after the rise of Friends, it was 
discovered that there were people who regarded a lie 
as an abomination in the sight of God whether he 
were specially invoked or not, it was found to be un- 
necessary to require of such people more than a 
promise that they would give evidence and use due 
care to have it express the truth. This is all that the 
affirmation means. But the oath, inits closing words, 
“‘so help me God,” means that if the person fails to 
give true evidence, the help of God is to be withdrawn 
and that the person so prays. The objection to this 
and similar expressions is twofold ; for a God of love 
could not answer such a prayer, and to use such a 
terrible form lightly or as a mere confirmation of one’s 
truth‘ulness seems to border on sacrilege. 
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A practical objection to the oath is its failure to 
accomplish its purpose. A person who will deliber- 
ately lie or equivocate in his business or other serious 
affairs of life, is found by experience to be untrust- 
worthy when under oath. He may endeavor to be 
careful, but habits of mind will assert themselves at 
critical moments, and at these times the only restrain- 
ing influence is the fear of detection and the possible 
consequences of perjury. But this restraint is equally 
secured by the affirmation. 

It may be added that there are a great many peo- 
ple to-day besides Friends who refuse to take an oath, 
and in many States no further statement need be made 
by a witness than that he prefers to affirm. 


THE INFLUENCE OF Love.—Love is always build- 
ing up. It puts some line of beauty on every life it 
touches. It gives new hope to discouraged ones, 
new strength to those who are weak, new joys to 
those who are sorrowing, thus enabling them to go 
on in life’s ways when without the cheer they must 
have sunk down in their disheartenment. It helps 
the despairing to rise and start again. It makes life 
seem more worth while to everyone into whose eyes 
it looks. Its words are benedictions. 
breath is full of inspiration. It does good and never 
evil all its days. It is like God, whose name is Love. 
It carries in its influence a perpetual revealing of God. 
It goes through the world like an angel of joy and 
peace, singing into human hearts the song of Heaven, 
scattering everywhere good seeds which shall yield a 
harvest of righteousness.-—Westmunster Teacher. 


Its every 


Living SwWEeTLy Unper TrIAL.—Many of us 
find life hard and full of pain. The world uses us 
rudely and roughly. We suffer wrongs and injuries. 
Other people’s clumsy feet tread upon our tender 
spirits. We must endure misfortune, trials, disap- 
pointments. We cannot avoid these things, but we 
should not allow the harsh experiences to deaden our 
sensibilities or make us stoical or sour. The true 
problem of living is to keep our hearts sweet and 
gentle in the hardest conditions and experiences. 
If you remove the snow from the hillside in the late 
winter you will find sweet flowers growing there be- 
neath the cold drifts, unhurt by the storm and by the 
snowy blankets that have covered them. So should 
we keep our hearts tender and sensitive beneath life's 
fiercest winter blasts, and through the longest years 
of suffering and even of injustice and wrong treat- 
ment. That is true, victorious living.—/. R. Miller. 


In our Father’s house are many mansions. The 
room that we spend most of our lives in, each of us 
at our tasks or our work-tables, may be in our Father's 
house, too ; and it is only we that can secure that it 
shall be.—A/exander Maclaren. 


Tue happiness of the man who lives for mere self 
interest here isin accumulation. The blessedness of 
the man who lives for God is in distribution.—S/op- 
ford A. Brooke. 
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HOLD MEETINGS WHERE FRIENDS ARE. 
REFERENCE has been made, in a previous number of 
our paper, to the growing need of the establishment 
of meetings in new localities, where Friends are 
numerous enough to warrant it, and, as has been 
said, a very few can do this if there is a living in- 
terest in the support of a meeting for public worship 
after the manner of Friends. 

This, indeed, is a serious question in many places 
where the demands of business and the modern 
methods of travel have removed our members apart 
from their former Friendly centres. In most cases 
perhaps these Friends are young, with families grow- 
ing up around them, susceptible to the surrounding 
influences of modes of worship, Sabbath and other 
schools, from which their children will most likely 
receive their first impressions, which are apt to be 
lasting. Parents trained as Friends, feeling a love 
for assembling for Divine worship after the manner 
of their fathers, and not finding any such meeting 
available, naturally prefer the quiet of their own 
homes to gathering elsewhere, and this may lose 
them opportunity for growth in spiritual things, and 
their children also. Their old meeting is too far 
away to be reached, and it, too, is growing small by 
reason of removals from many causes. What is to 
be done? Leave the old place endeared by tender 
memories? Yes, if the truths held to be precious 
by Friends can be best preserved thereby. 

In our worldly affairs what do we do in such cases ? 
Sentiment seldom holds us to endeared spots when 
better opportunities and more comfortable places are 
at our command. If this is wisdom in the sense of 
outward prosperity, will it not be wisdom when we 
consider the needs of our spiritual natures? And do 
we not consider the assembling for social Divine 
worship a spiritual eed ? 

That changes like these will entail a sacrifice of 
time and money is a fact that we must be willing to 
face, but they can be made gradually, and we must 
bear in mind that that for which we labor and make 
sacrifices becomes in time to us a treasure of great 
value. 

It will be said also that such changes require 
mature and weighty judgment, which the young have 
not yet reached. It has been the experience of some 
similarly placed to note that nothing so steadies the 


young and causes their growth in wisdom and under- 
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standing as to trust them sometimes with grave re- 
sponsibilities. 

Let the thoughts of Friends, whose meetings are 
dwindling from causes such as we have here stated, 
and Friends who are located where meetings are afar 
off, consider seriously this problem and see if way 


will not open for a readjustment of meeting advan- 
tages. 


sioners at Paris for the possession of the whole of 
the Philippine Islands is a most deplorable proceed- 
ing, the worst so far of the brood of evils issuing 
from the recent avoidable and therefore inexcusable 
war. It will add to our responsibilities, which our 
public men in many instances show themselves in- 
of handling ; will increase the burdens of 


taxation, already heavy ; 


capable 
will waste energies on 
distant islands that ought to be applied at home; 
will commit us to adventurous and dangerous com- 
plications with other nations; will tend to increase 
the military power, and repress the spirit of civil 
liberty ; and will stimulate in every way the profligacy 
Of the 
President and his advisers, the American people may 
well demand, (Isaiah 1., 12) ‘* Who hath required this 
at your hand?” . 


which already so impairs our public service. 


THE Young Friends’ Associations are generally resuming 
their meetings, and a large part of them send reports to the 
INTELLIGENCER. We desire to have these reports, and think 
their publication is of value. We suggest some points in 
reference to them: (1) Be concise, but not scrappy; as to 
length, those in this week’s issue are a fair average ; (2) do 
not take up space by reporting the formal and routine pro- 
ceedings, unless they have special importance ; (3) do not 
give summaries of matter already familiar,—for example the 
features of chapters in Janney's History ; (4) let us have the 
reports punctually ; (5) write plainly, especially proper names, 
and on one side of the paper. 


A LARGE measure of credit is given to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, John K. Richards, for his conduct 
of the case of the United States against the Joint Traffic 
Association. This was in his charge throughout, and is con- 
sidered to have been ably managed, terminating in the de- 
J. K. Richards 
is from Ironton, Ohio, and is a graduate of Swarthmore Col- 


lege, of the Class of 1875. 


cision, already noted, for the Government. 


THE death of George E. Waring, Jr., of yellow fever, in 
New York City, last Seventh-day, removes from his activities 
He wasa 
man of much originative genius, and a good organizer, as his 
great work in cleaning the streets of New York showed. Last 
summer at the Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 


the foremost sanitary engineer of this country. 


tion, he was the presiding officer, and showed himself in 
hearty sympathy with the movement. 
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A VALUED Friend in England, in a private letter, adds : 
«Your faithful line in the INTELLIGENCER has our cordial 
sympathy,—I mean in regard to annexation. America’s 
entry upon colonial dominion is a cardinal error of historic 
dimensions. One had hoped that the American genius would 
concentrate itself upon its home problems, instead of extend- 
ing to what one fears may only demoralize the governing 


race.”’ 


THE general meeting of Friends’ Association will be held 
at West Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day, the 1gthinst. Friends 
at West Chester are looking for a large attendance, and wish 
to entertain especially those who will remain to First-day. 


BIRTHS. 


FRASER.--At Sands Point, Long Island, N. Y., Ninth 
month 16, 1898, to Alfred Valentine and Martha Willetts 
Mott Fraser, a son, who is named Thomas Mott Fraser. 


JOHN.—At Millville, Pa., Tenth month 14, 1898, to J. 


Lemuel and S. Edith John, a son, who is named Harry 
Clifton. 
WAY.—At Stormstown, Pa., Tenth month 21, 1898, to 


Edwin B. and Martha W. Way, a daughter, who is named 
Lydia Lucretia. 
MARRIAGES. 
TAF T—KNIGHT.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 1g, 


1898, Charles Chester Taft, of West Philadelphia, and Eliza- 
beth Knight James, daughter of Edith C. and the late Joshua 
G. James, and granddaughter of the late Thomas and Eliza- 


beth Knight James, of Byberry, Philadelphia. 

WILSON—WATSON.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, near Mechanicsville, in Buckingham township, 
Bucks county, Pa., Tenth month tg, 1898, by Friends’ 
ceremony, William E. Wilson, son of the late ‘ Samuel Wilson, 
and Fannie Watson, daughter of Henry and Emeline P. 
Watson. 

DEATHS. 

COLES.—At the home of her son-in-law, Owen L. 
Dudley, near Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 10, 1898, 
after a short illness, Lydia S., widow of John T. Coles, aged 


a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


N. J., Tenth month 17, 1898, 
a half sister of Samuel R. 


66 years ; 

ELLIOTT.—At Ventnor, 
Margaretta Elliott, in her 85th year ; 
Shipley, of Philadelphia. 

GASKILL.—Tenth month 29, 1898, of typhoid fever, 
Redman Cooper Gaskill, aged 35 years, 10 months, 8 days, 
son of Caroline E. C., and the late Joshua W. Gaskill, and 
grandson of our aged friends Martha M. Gaskill and Sarah 
M. Lippincott ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


HOWELL.—At the home of her niece, R. Alice Birdsall, 
Lincoln, Va., Tenth month 2, 1898, Rebecca Howell, aged 88 
years and 5 days; a member of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

JAMISON.—At the residence of Allen S. Jamison, Phila- 
delphia, Tenth month 29, 1898, Charles R. Jamison, aged 79 
years. Interment at Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa. 


MATSON.—Tenth month 29, 1898, at the residence of 
his sister, Camden, N. J., Walker Matson, aged 78 years; 
son of the late Samuel and Phebe Matson: a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was admitted a member, on application, over 57 years 
ago, and manifested his interest by a regular attendance of 
our meetings. In early life he took part in the Anti-Slavery 
movement, and has ever manifested a desire to live uprightly 
and in harmony with the Divine will. 

Although his illness, from apoplexy, was but a few days, 
he was prepared for the change, and doubtless has entered 
into the joy of his Lord. t. 


NUNEVILLER.—At Germantown, 
month 29, 1898, John Nuneviller, in his 72d year. 
at Fair Hill. 

PALMER.—At Germantown, Seventh month 2, 1898, 
Matilda J., widow of John Palmer, aged 93 years, 8 months, 
g days; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

She was the last of the children of the late Richard and 

Sarah Jackson, of Philadelphia, 

PALMER.—Suddenly, Tenth month 23, 1898, at her late 

residence, Langhorne, Pa., Anna R., wife of the late Joseph 


Philadelphia, Tenth 
Interment 


Palmer, and daughter of Sarah R. and the late Samuel H. 
Paxson, aged 55 years ; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 


Another of our loved ones has passed on to the higher 
life ; and we who knew her so well and loved her so tenderly, 
will sadly miss her. For many years she has been too frail to 
mingle in the social circle, but she patiently and cheerfully 
submitted, murmuring not, but greeting all cordially, and 
with a bright smile, even when so oppressed as scarcely to be 
ableto speak. Asthe rose that has faded leaves its fragrance, 
so will the sweet and humble spirit of our friend leave her 


influence. May we find consolation in the thought, ‘‘ That 
our loss is her eternal gain.”’ J. 
PEARSALL.—At her home, No. 1332 Pacific street 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Tenth month 26, 1898, Eliza, widow of 


Gilbert Hicks Pearsall, in her 85th year. 
Interment at Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


SEAMAN.—Passed from her earthly home, Tenth month 


22, 1898, Faith Frances Seaman, infant daughter of William 
H. and Margaret L. Seaman, of Glen Cove, L. |., aged g 
months, 8 days. 


‘* Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on his gentle breast, 
There, by his love o’ershadowed, 
Our Faith shall sweetly rest.’’ 


THE DOUKHOBORTSI MOVEMENT. 








A FRIEND, writing us, says: ‘‘I cannot quite understand 
how our Friends can feel easy not to make a greater effort in 
behalf of these poor, persecuted people. Your fund shows 
less than $200 received, when surely it might have been 
several times that amount. I fear one reason for apathy is 
that some Friends hold too lightly our testimony against war, 
and have consequently imperfect sympathy for those who, like 
the Doukhobortsi, believe in following, in this respect, as in 
others, the teachings of Jesus.’’ 

It is expected that Aylmer Maude, who has been arranging 
for the reception and location of those of the immigrants who 
are now coming over, will be in Philadelphia next week, and 
he will desire to confer with those who are interested in the 
work. He expects to return to England soon. 

Wilson Sturge, the English Friend in Cyprus, telegraphed 
on the 14th of last month that there is still considerable 
fever among the immigrants in that island, and thirty deaths 
have occurred since the landing. ‘‘ Bearing in mind,’’ says 
the London Fivend, ‘‘the privations and exposure to which 
these poor people have been subjected for the past two years, 
and the crowding of so many of them for some time in Ba- 
toum and on board the steamer, which they themselves en- 
gaged without providing for the proper accommodation of so 
large a number of persons (as they had no person of sufficient 
experience to guide them in doing so), it cannot be wondered 
at that this sickness follows them for atime.’’ The rate of 
mortality, four per week, in 1,100 persons, is about half of 
what they experienced in the Caucasus. The winter, now 
approaching, is a healthy and pleasant season in Cyprus. 

We are glad to say that our receipt of funds for the aid of 
the immigration has not entirely ceased. 


THE INTELLIGENCER FUND. 
be Ps, te far et is $ 10.00 
Previously acknowledged, 171.25 
Total, $181.25 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


LaTE on the afternoon of the 28th ult., some of the 
Friends from other sections of the country arrived at 
Park Avenue meeting-house, Baltimore, to attend the 
yearly meeting. There were sleeping accommoda- 
tions provided, on the second and third floors, for 63 
women and 55 men. In the basement, meals are 
served to all those visiting Friends who wish to 
remain. 

On Sixth-day evening, the Committee on Indian 
Affairs met to consider the report of the Executive 
Committee. On Seventh-day, two sessions of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders were held. A mat- 
ter of special interest was the decision to devote the 
time, each morning during yearly meeting, between 
g.15 and 9.45, to devotional meetings. Minutes of 
approval from their respective meetings were read, 
and a cordial welcome given to Samuel S. Ash and 
wife, from Philadelphia, Joel Borton and wife, from 
Woodstown, N. J., Sarah Linvill and Anna Smith, 
from Philadelphia. Serena Minard, a member of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, was also in attendance. 

At 5 p. m., on Seventh-day, the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor met. The officers had previously 
compiled a report from those received from the Sup- 
erintendents of the various departments, which was 
approved to be forwarded to the yearly meeting. In 
the evening the Representative Committee held a 
meeting. 

On First-day morning two meetings were held at 
Park Avenue, one in the main room, the other in the 
lecture-room. The audience was, no doubt, much 
decreased by the inclemency of the weather. In the 
former, after gathering, Anna Smith offered prayer, 
asking power to worship God aright. Joel Borton 
enlarged upon the text: ‘‘ Turn on the light, that we 
may see and become more enlightened.” He com- 
pared our light to the great search-light in Chicago 
at the time of the World’s Fair, which penetrated 
every corner to which it was turned. ‘‘ When I say 
‘turn on the light,’ 1 mean turn to the principles 
taught by Jesus, and carry them out in our daily life. 
We are human light-houses, placed here to light 


others as well as ourselves. Just as the windows of a | 


light-house have to be cleaned daily, that the light 
may shine forth, so must we be cleansed daily that 
our light may shed its radiance. Our light is the light 
within us ; the windows are our conscience, and unless 
we use the grace of God daily, our conscience will 
not allow the light to shine out brightly.”’ 

Sarah Linvill’s message was that our Heavenly 
Father is all love, and the earnest seeker after truth 
will always meet with a ready response. Mordecai 
Price followed, and Serena Minard desired that we 
should apply diligence to spiritual affairs, and seek in 
a spirit of watchfulness. Rachel M. Lippincott closed 
the meetiug with an earnest prayer. 

The meeting in the lecture-room was opened by 
Jesse Hoge. He emphasized the need of coming 
near to our Heavenly Father, and relying upon him 
as a comforter. The cultivation of the spirit is one 
of the highest professions of man ; without that spirit 
we can do nothing good. 


John J. Cornell gave a very clear exposition of the 
saying of Jesus: ‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart I will send him unto 
you. I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.” We must turn from a 
dependence on the outward to a dependency on the 
spirit within to guide us as individuals. When we, 
like they, are in a sorrowing condition, we cannot 
bear more. He urged us to cast our dependence, in 
every trial, on the arms of a loving Father. He will 
be our comforter. He will lead us in those paths that 
tend unto all truth, 

Phineas J. Nichols reminded us that we receive 
God's blessing in proportion as we bow in humility 
and ask for it. Hiram Griest offered a prayer of 
thankfulness for the privileges and blessings that are 
vouchsafed to us. Pauline W. Holme followed with 
a few remarks on the query, What makes us true 
Friends ? 

In the afternoon the Youths’ Meeting was largely 
attended. After calling the representatives, and re- 
sponsive reading of the 111th Psalm, there was a 
recitation, followed by one of Anna D. Andrews’s 
attractive and interesting ‘“ Blackboard Lessons.” 
Joel Borton delivered a very suggestive and excellent 
address on the extension of our First-day schools. 
Edward Farquhar made a few remarks on Bible 
study. He wished to dispel the idea that, as there 
was so much of war and confusion in the Old Testa- 
ment, it might have an influence in that direction. 
This would not be the casé if it were used as a whole, 
but to use the Old Testament without the New was a 
mutilation. 

The meeting in the evening was opened by John 
J. Cornell in a very impressive discourse upon the 
thesis that spirituality is consistent with the needs of 
the day. Sarah Linvill then enlarged on some of the 
comforting promises of the Bible. 

After some remarks by Samuel S. Ash, John J. 
Cornell closed the meeting with prayer. S. R. M. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
EASTON AND GRANVILLE HALF YEAR MEETING. 
Easton and Granville Half Year Meeting was held 
for the first time asa Half Year Meeting, on Fourth- 


day, Tenth month 26, at Easton, N. Y. The meet- 
ing-house, which stands on the top of a hill, passed 
its centennial more than twenty years ago. Although 
remocelled inside, the outside preserves its former 
appearance. The attendance was good, considering 
the hard rain and the distances many of the monthly 
meetings are from Easton. 

The religious meeting was addressed by Philip S. 
Dorland, of Saratoga Monthly Meeting. The busi- 
ness meeting, which is held jointly, transacted the 
usual business. At the close, all were invited to 
partake of the bountiful lunch prepared by Easton 
Friends. 

The afternoon meeting was spent in talking over 
the advisability of starting a Friends’ Association in 
the neighborhood of Easton. The meeting was 
opened by a paper by John Cox, Jr., of New York. 
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In the discussion which followed, everybody mani- 
fested an interest, which seemed to indicate a live and 
healthy organization in the near future. Five mem- 
bers of the New York Association were in attendance 
and tried as best they could to give help and encour- 
agement. 

On Fifth-day morning the public meeting of the 
Half Year Meeting was held. At this meeting 
Aaron Flansburg, Philip S. Dorland, Joseph H. Law- 
ton, and others spoke. A young woman Friend said : 
There was a farmer who wished to take his wheat to 
market; he talked with his neighbors, who each 
advised him as to the best way to go. One said by 
all means go by the canal, another was just as sure 
the railway train was better, and still others held that 
the old way of drawing the load all the way with 
horses was best. But none asked him as to the 
quality of his wheat. When he arrived at the mar- 
ket place, no one asked him what road he had gone, 
but they all inquired as to the quality and value of his 
load. Thus it is with us; we are apt to give much 
thought as to the way of our going, whether by the 
old faith or the new, and not enough is said about 
the result of our labors. But when we stand in His 
presence it will matter little of what denomination 
we are a member, but much whether or not our 
grain is sufficient in quantity and quality. 

Although the weather was rainy and gray, the 
brilliant autumnal foliage, the distant mountains, and 
the beautiful hospitality of the Friends made the time 
of the meeting a great pleasure to all attending. 

H. C. M. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING. 

About three years ago, a few of the Friends and 
Friendly people of San Francisco organized a meet- 
ing, to be known as the Friends’ Meeting of San 
Francisco, and we think it has resulted in a great deal 
of good so far. 
for quite a long time, and when I was in the East, 
four years ago, I consulted with quite a number of 
people in regard to it. We came to the conclusion 
that the best plan would be to organize a meeting of 
our own, and then ask for recognition by the Eastern 
Friends. 

We sent a report of our meeting to the last 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, (Philadelphia), but it was 
deemed best by some not to have the matter brought 
up before the yearly meeting at all ; they thought it 
should come before a monthly meeting first. I, for 


my part feel that if one of the meetings in Bucks | 


county would recognize us as a meeting here, giving 
us authority to receive members, etc., it would be a 


great advantage, not only to ourselves, but to the | 


Society of Friends at large. The Western Friends 
have a number of meetings here in California, and a 
great many people get from them an erroneous idea 
of the Society of Friends, as they hold formal 
“church” services, and generally have a paid pastor. 

We feel that our meeting is increasing in numbers ; 
on First-day last the attendance was thirty-three, 
while, when I came here six years ago, many times 
there were only four, five, six, or eight of us. Fur- 





We had had it under consideration | 








| older pupils in 
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thermore, as there are many Friends coming West 
all the time, if we had a recognized meeting estab- 
lished here, the Friends when they came out could 
hold meetings here and thus spread the Word farther 
and farther. 

The FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER is received by most 
of the members, and oftentimes the copies are passed 
on from one to another, and we think exert a good 
influence. We do not know of any copies of 


| Scattered Seeds being received. We also have a small 


library at our meeting, and would be very thankful if 
any one has any books they would like to send us. 
Some of my friends in Chicago have sent books at 
different times to add to the little collection. I do 
not think Friends who have always lived among 
Friends and Friendly people know what it is to live 
in a country where so many people do not even know 
that there is a Society called Friends. 


San Francisco, Cal. A. W. S. 


Robert Hatton, who has been granted a minute 
to attend meetings in New York State, etc., was at 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at Flushing, on the 
29th, and spoke. In the afternoon, in the meeting 
in charge of the Philanthropic Committee, a paper 
was read by Mabel Foulke on ‘“‘ The Moderate Use 
of all Things Useful, and the Avoidance of all Things 
Hurtful.” 

John J. Cornell has it in prospect to attend the 
meeting at Swarthmore on First-day morning, Elev- 
enth month 6, to be at the union meeting in Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of that day, and to attend 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, (at Race street), on 
the 8th. 


The following change is reported too late for 
Friends’ Almanac: Burlington Monthly Meeting will 
be held at the usual time at Old Springfield in First 
month, Rancocas Second, Burlington Third month, 
and so alternately. 


THE LESSON LEAVES. 


| A RECENT letter to the Literature Committee asks, 
| “* How many series of Lesson Leaves have we ? 


As 
there are, perhaps, others besides the writer of this 
inquiry who would be glad of an answer to the ques- 
tion, it seems well to make it thus publicly. 

For several years past, two series of lesson leaves 
have been prepared, under the care of the Literature 
Committee. One, bearing the printed name ‘ Friends’ 
Intermediate Lessons,’ is sometimes called The Il- 
lustrated Lessons. It is designed for use in all grades 
above the Primary up to the classes of pupils nearly 
grown. For two years past this series has given Old 
Testament stories. With 1899 it will begin Lessons 
on the Life and Times of Jesus. 

The other series, with the printed name merely 
‘‘ Friends’ First-day School Lessons,” is sometimes 
called the advanced lessons, to distinguish it from the 
Intermediate Lessons. These lessons are used by the 
First-day schools, and by adult 


classes. At the close of Sixth month of this year, 
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this series finished the study of the New Testament. 
The study of the Gospels was complete, including the 
entire text of the four. Since the beginning of 
Swarthmore this series has been devoted to the Prin- 
ciples and Testimonies of Friends. With 
will begin the study of the Old Testament. 

Thus the lessons for coming year will alternate the 
subjects of the past two years. The Illustrated will 
be upon the New Testament, and the advanced series 
upon the Old Testament. 

In addition to the two series just mentioned, the 
editor of Scattered Seeds, has, during the past year, 
issued in that paper a set of primary lessons, designed 


1899 it 


for young children. These contain illustrations, 
stories, and other helps for teachers. They have 


proved very valuable. They were not issued by the 
Literature Committee as leaflets, because it has not 
sufficient funds at its command to print more sets of 
lessons than the two above stated. 

At the recent Conference at Richmond, it was 
suggested that comments on the International topics 
should be printed in the INrELLIGENCER. An an- 
nouncement has been made that this will be done 


during the coming year. Leaflets will be prepared, 


which can be obtained by all schools desiring lessons 


on the International topics. 

For the lessons in Scattered Seeds and in the In- 
rELLIGENCER the Literature Committee has no respon- 
sibility beyond a small financial one which it has 
assumed, to aid their production. 

The editors of these periodicals, who are preparing 
these two extra series of lessons, are members of the 
Literature Committee, and also acting members of the 
Editing Committee, without whose labors the lesson 
leaves could not be issued. 

The committee appointed at Richmond to prepare 
a plan for classes in Bible study is not yet ready to 
report. The “Advanced” lessons for 1899 if care- 
fully followed will enable both adult classes to begin 
a systematic study of the Bible, and is recommended 
to their consideration ANNA M. Jackson, 

Clerk Literature Committee. 


New York, Tenth month 31. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FAITHFUL WITNESS BEARING. 
WHOSOEVER beareth honest testimony to the truth at 
all times, and in all places, just as it is clearly pre- 
sented to his own mind, unbiased by the fear or favor 
of man, seldom fails to come into conflict with error, 
and meet with strong opposition. Even the Blessed 
Master was no exception to this rule when he admin- 
istered denunciations to the scribes, pharisees, and 
hypocrites, he incurred their fierce anger, and hatred, 
and paid the forfeit with the loss of his incarnate life 
amongst men. There is no one who fears exposure 
more than the self-righteous, and the hypocrite ; and 
it takes the Divine courage of the Master to unmask 
them when discovered. A close observer of human 
nature in others, and of mental science in themselves, 
is not long in discerning that our thoughts are our 


j 


rulers, and all our actions the true representatives of | 


the secret thoughts which originated them. “If we 
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give place in our thought, to the words of prejudice 
or scandal, spoken to us by another, we have /:s¢ened, 
and it will bear fruit in us.” 

Therefore, when we are compelled to listen with 
the outward ear to tale-bearing and detraction, we 
must firmly forbid it to find entertainment in the 
mind, but say unto it quickly, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” and it will pass us by uninjured. 

We cannot be faithful witnesses to the truth, with- 
out becoming sweeter, more tender, forbearing and 
forgiving. There is no surer mark of self-righteous- 
ness than a resolute determination to carry our own 
point, whatever subterfuges may be necessary. When 
we are the subjects of what the world considers a 
great defeat, in the sight of the Divine Father, it may 
be a glorious victory, because we have learned thereby 
to ‘rule our own spirits,”’ to put self interest out of 
sight, that the truth may increase, even though we 
decrease. Well indeed may the Apostle admonish us, 


to “ be not wise in our own conceit,’’ as this is the 


chief stumbling block, to the usefulness of many 
otherwise very good people, and the main cause of 
the painful dissensions amongst professing Christians. 
What matters it however publicly or privately we may 
be opposed and humiliated, if the truth be upheld 


| thereby? ‘‘ He that looseth his life shall find it,” 


remains to be the everlasting law of spiritual life. 

When each individual puts into daily practice, that 

unselfish love which, “in honor prefers another,” 

unbroken peace and harmony will reign amongst 

men, and “righteousness cover the earth, as the 

waters cover the sea. . ANNA M. STARR. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


” 


THE JOEL BEAN CASE. 
James Bean, of California, writes to the Aritish 
Friend that it has been recently ascertained that 


thirteen Friends, who have been attending the College 


Park Meeting in that State, have been ‘‘ dropped from 
the rolls” by the monthly meeting in lowa which 
assumed to exercise disciplinary authority over them, 
—that of New Providence. 

‘Several weeks ago,"’ he says, *‘ Alice Vail, a 
member, wrote to New Providence Monthly Meeting, 
asking for a certificate of her membership, which she 
could present to some meeting here. The clerk re- 
plied that her name had been, with a number of others, 
dropped as members by the monthly meeting. As 
all our membership, for some reason never explained 
to us, had been changed from Honey Creek to New 
Providence, [both in Iowa] the remark, ‘a number 
of others,’ led me to write, asking the names of those 
disowned. The clerk answered, simply giving the 
list of names, taken from the minutes, without note 
or comment. The list includes the names of Joel 
Bean, Hannah Bean, with their children and grand- 
children, except one daughter, whose membership is 


| in Philadelphia, James Bean and wife and children, 


and Benjamin Jones and his children, and Alice Vail. 
So far as known, no charges were made against them, 
no committee appointed, and no notice given, either 
before or after the action of the meeting, and we 
would probably never have been informed, but for the 
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circumstance of Alice Vail’s writing. It was thirteen 
years since the membership of these Friends was 
arbitrarily transferred to Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting, 2,000 miles distant [from their place of 
residence, in California]. Ten years ago they re- 
quested the transfer of their membership to a nearer 
meeting, which the monthly meeting referred to re- 
fused to grant.”’ 

Vhis case has been made familiar to our readers 
by information given in the INTELLIGENCER from time 
to time, some years back. Joel Bean and his friends 
are old-fashioned Friends, whose doctrine accords 
with early standards, but who are not in sympathy 
with formal and prearranged services, the paid pastor- 
ate, and “church”’ methods generally. The body 
in lowa to which they have nominally belonged has 
now finally disciplined them into an apparent non- 
membership, but we should suppose that this formal 
sundering of the connection would be welcome to 
them. James Bean, in his letter, says the Iowa meet- 
ing that has taken the disciplinary action is ruled by 
members of ‘a modern type, who preach and claim a 
second definite, instantaneous experience of entire 
sanctification, and deny the doctrine of the Inner 
Light. They say the Holy Spirit is only in the 
righteous. Those,’’ he adds, ‘“‘ who believe that the 
light and spirit of Christ is in all men are pronounced 
‘ Hicksites.’”’ 

THe Evit or Worry.—lIt is care that kills. 
One who deliberately cultivates a disposition to throw 


care to the winds soon becomes an indispensable 


person to his friends. Care is worry, pure and sim- 
ple. The burden that causes us to worry is heavy 
enough to bear, in all probability, without adding to 
it that of all-engrossing care, which never lets the 
mind rest for an instant. Suppose you do “have 
troubles of your own.’”’ Can you cure them by 
worrying? One’s best effort to overcome the trials 
and tribulations of this life is all that is demanded. 
If that effort surmounts the difficulties, well and 
good. If it fails, the fret that wears wrinkles in one’s 
soul, the worry that makes us hated by our friends, 
the care that wears deep furrows on the brow do not 
help one out of the slough of despond, but rather 
bury us the deeper. 
men and women who placard their woes on their 
faces, and moan it in their voices in hourly conversa- 
tion. But the world dearly loves those people who 
are merry and companionable, even when grief is 
gnawing deep. We owe something to society, to the 
world of people about us, and have no right to make 
ourselves public nuisances because the clouds obscure 
our sun.—lVashington Star. 


Bur the question is not what experiences you have 
had, but what use you have made of them,—whether 
you have read them aright, and learned wisdom by the 
things you have suffered ; whether you went on and on, 
still trying to find God’s star which was your one guide, 
still trying to read aright the sealed order which was 
continually being opened up to you.— Oscar McCulloch. 





The world gets very tired of | 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


Trenton, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Trenton 
Friends’ Association was held in the lecture-room of the 
meeting-house, Tenth month 24, with the Vice-President, 
Edward B. Hancock, in the chair. 

After receiving the report of the Executive Committee, 
there was considerable business to claim the attention of the 
meeting, before taking up the literary program of the evening. 

The first subject for discussion was introduced by Phebe 
H. Tomlinson, who read a paper on the question, ‘‘ Should 
it not be desirable to make exertions to have ministering 
Friends visit our meetings, and to havea fund for the reim- 
bursement of the expenses in so doing?’’ The writer felt 
that if a meeting has a minister in unity with its members, it 
would not seem important to make an exertion to have min- 
istering Friends visit that meeting, but where a meeting isa 
silent one, it might be well to doso. She felt that it was a 
question whether it would be advisable to have a fund for 
such expenses, as it has always been the custom of Friends 
to assist those in the ministry who are not in circumstances to 
meet such expenses themselves. There was considerable 
discussion on the subject, the sentiment being about divided 
in regard to having a fund established. 

A question referred to John Wright was continued, and 
the next number on the program wasa reading from FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, by Anna E. Watson, entitled, ‘‘ What is it 
to love our neighbor as ourself?’’ The remainder of the 
program was omitted, and memorial exercises were held on 
the recent death of our active and much valued member, G, 
Sherman Potts. He was one of the original promoters of the 
Trenton Friends’ Association, and sacrificed time and strength 
that he might be in attendance at its meetings. Many fitting 
and beautiful tributes were paid to his memory by different 
members—all realizing keenly the loss of so sincere and in- 
terested a member. After a few words of prayer, and the 
customary silence, the meeting closed Be Ga 


First-Day SCHOOL CLOSING. —The Newtown, Pa., Za/er- 
prise, 29th ult., says: 

Wrightstown First-day School closed its summer session 
on the 23d instant, with a large attendance. Six members of 


| the school have not lost a single day during the term, and 


five only one day each. Over 200 are enrolled, and the 
average attendance has been 114. After several interesting 
exercises the school closed by adopting the following resolu- 
tion, which all repeated responsively : 

‘‘ Believing as we do that the Christian religion is one of 
active goodness rather than inert piety, therefore we resolve 
to make renewed efforts to live clean, honest, and helpful lives, 


| and by our example encourage the same in others, for this is 


well pleasing in the Master's sight; that we will choose 
worthy friends and associates, and lend a helping hand 
wherever we can to relieve suffering and distress, thus 
endeavoring to follow in the footsteps of Him who went about 
doing good.”’ 

After the close the Superintendent, who has served in that 
capacity for seven years, was presented privately by two or 
three of the most zealous members with a substantial gift, as 
a testimonial of esteem for faithful services. 


PENN'S GROVE, PA.—Penn's Grove Young Friends’ Asso- 


ciation met at the home of Alva C. Brosius, Tenth month 23, 


1898. The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Edward Broomell, and opened by Margaret W. Brosius, who 
read the 15th chapter of Luke. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 

The program for the afternoon was then taken up, and 
each committee represented by one of its members. Sara M. 
Pusey read a very good paper on ‘‘ Cups of Service.’" Asa 


| closing remark she said, ‘‘ Let us carry those precious ‘cups’ 


full to the brim with prayer, faith, and love unto our Master 
when our serving is o’er.”’ 

A good report for Current Topics was given by Abner 
Pusey. W. Penn Hoopes read a selection entitled ‘‘ The 
Duty that lies next Us."’ 
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A sketch of the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe was read 
by William P. Moore. The publication of the world-known 
book, ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’’ was the greatest event in her 
life, and brought her fame and made her many friends. 

After the usual Social Period, the meeting was opened by 
singing ‘‘ All the Way my Saviour Leads Me.’’ Edgar A. 
Mewes read ‘‘ The Leak in the Dyke,’’ a story of Holland, by 
Phoebe Cary. 

The subject for consideration was, ‘‘ Are our present busi- 
ness methods in harmony with a Christian life?'’’ Many 
thought they were not in harmony with a Christian life, and 
others thought they could be, if we would follow the Golden 
Rule. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read by the 
secretary. There being no new business, the roll was called 
and eighteen members responded, many with suitable senti- 
ments. The singing of ‘‘Sweet Hour of Prayer,’’ and an 
impressive prayer offered by Chalkley Webster, closed the 
exercises. The next meeting of the Association will be held 
at the home of Edgar A. Mewes, fourth First-day of next 
month. E. L. C., Secretary. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—A meeting for the purpose of organizing 
a Young Friends’ Association was held at Hopewell, Ninth 
month 26, in the afternoon. 

The chairman, William E. Branson, called the meeting 
to order. Annie J. Rees was appointed secretary, pro tem. 
The constitution was read by the chairman. It was then 
read in sections and discussed by the Association ; after a 
few changes it was approved and directed to be copied in the 
minute-book. It is advised that the Constitution be read at 
the next meeting, after the new officers have taken their 
places. 

The nominating committee presented the names of Walker 
M. Bond, President; Daniel W. Lupton, Vice-President ; 
Annie J. Rees, Secretary ; David P. Lupton, Treasurer. A 
paper being passed, twenty signed their names to become 
members of the Association. After a few moments’ silence, 
the meeting adjourned to meet at Hopewell, Tenth month 23. 


ANNIE J. REEs, Secretary. 


MoorEstown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Tenth month 14, 1898. In 
the absence of the secretary, Emma G. Smith was appointed 
to take the chair. Minutes of preceding meeting were read 
and approved. 

Rebecca Ballinger, on behalf of the Discipline Committee, 
read a portion of the essay of E. B. Rawson, ‘‘ Christianity 
as Friends See It." Fanny Davis reported for the Current 
Topics Committee, alluding to topics that are agitating the 
country at the present time. 

William C. Coles spoke of the Prohibition movement in 
Canada, closing by saying that at their last election six out 
of seven provinces cast votes for the Prohibitory Law, show- 
ing that Canada had gained a great victory in regard to this 
movement. 

Martha A. Lippincott read an interesting and detailed 
paper on the Doukhobortsi movement. This ending the 
evening's program, it was directed that roll-call be dispensed 
with, and after the usual silence meeting adjourned. 

E. G. S., Sec., pro tem. 


AMERICAN PuRITY ALLIANCE.—The Executive Committee 
of the American Purity Alliance held a social meeting in 
New York, at the office in the United Charities Building, on 
the 25th instant. Aaron M. and Anna Rice Powell gave 
reports of their trips to England the past summer, and their 
attendance at the London Congress of the International Fed- 
eration for the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice. 

A. M. Powell said he was at the first meeting of the Fed- 
eration, when it was organized twenty-five years ago, in 
Geneva, Switzerland. At that time every canton of that 
country had a government regulation of vice, but at the last 
meeting it was shown that in all of them but one this system 
had been abolished. 

He spoke of the National Vigilance Association, which 
held its annual meeting in connection with the Federation 





Congress. In speaking of the moral standard of New York, 
he said: ‘‘ The present ‘ wide-open’ way in which New York 
City is run under the Tammany régime, which is enough to 
make angels weep, offers one of the very greatest fields for 
work to increase morality. Great care should be taken to try 
to guide public opinion for the repression and lessening of 


vice, but under no circumstances should it be licensed or 
legalized."’ 


@bducational Bepartment. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE special feature of the current number of the Penix is 
an article by Dr. Edward H. Magill on ‘‘ The International 
Correspondence."’ Dr. Magill shows the workings of this 
system, which was introduced into the United States by him 


early last year. Since its adoption at Swarthmore the system 


has spread among various literary institutions in several 
States, and will undoubtedly in time be generally adopted. 
Another feature of the issue is an article on ‘‘ The Growth 
and Development of Physical Training for Young Women at 
Swarthmore College,’’ by Rachel Lloyd Hutchinson, '94. In 
this article the author treats the subject in an extremely pleas- 
ing manner, and shows the advancement which has been 
made along these lines almost since the foundation of the 
College. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scien- 
tific Society was held on Fifth-day evening, Eleventh month 
3. Besides the reports of the departments, which are fast 
becoming the most important parts of the meeting, two papers 
were presented, ‘‘ The Brain,’’ by Anna B. Eisenhower, ‘99, 
and ‘‘ Magnetic Fields,’’ by George Bean, 1900. The Senior 
Class in Psychology, under Dr. Trotter, has been engaged 
during the past week in dissection, and very interesting and 
satisfactory results have been obtained. 


‘THe WHITE AND BivE.*’—We are favored with the 
monthly newspaper of this name, published by the students 
of Abington Friends’ School. The first issue for the present 
school year has an illustrated article, ‘‘ Views from the 
Windows of Abington.'’ It is quite a creditable paper in 
contents and appearance. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A voLume of stories by the late Edward Bellamy, with the 
title ‘‘ The Blindman’s World and Other Stories,’’ is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, ($1.50). The 
remarkable book, ‘‘ Looking brought Bellamy 
into notice, a few years ago, and his power as a writer was 
fully recognized. This no doubt be read with 
interest, especially by those who were attracted by his other 
works. A prefatory sketch by William D. Howells begins 
the book, in which Bellamy's character and literary labors 
are critically reviewed. 


Backward,"’ 


volume will 


The stories are not of uniform quality. Some of them, 
including ‘‘The Blindman’s World,’’ ‘‘The Old Folks’ 
Party,’’ and ‘‘ Two Days’ Solitary Imprisonment,’’ carry a 
distinct reminder of Hawthorne's work, and there are several 
others whose psychological quality is of an unusual sort. 
One or two barely deserve to be included in the collection. 

The latest of Ellen Olney Kirk's books is a juvenile story, 
‘‘Dorothy Deane,’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, ($1.25). It is entertaining and wholesome. The 
author, whose work is well known, no doubt, to many of our 
readers, is a resident of Germantown, Philadelphia, the wife 
of John Foster Kirk. The latter was secretary to W. H. 
Prescott, the historian, and besides editing his works, wrote a 
history of his own, the life of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. Mrs. Kirk has been a diligent literary worker, 


and her books, mostly in the field of fiction, have had a 
favorable reception, and many pleased readers. 
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There are two very interesting articles in the Review of 
Reviews, this month, on Italy. One is by ‘‘QOuida,’’ the 
oncé-famous novel writer, and she frames a tremendous 
indictment of the Italian Government. Many of her charges 
are no doubt justified, while others are suggested by her 
partisanship for the Roman Church. An energetic answer is 
made in the same issue by Signor Vecchia, who parries some 
of her thrusts, and avoids or ignores others. Italy is weighed 
down by Militarism, and her official system, including taxes, 
police supervision, and judicial tyranny, is very hard on the 
people. 


Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, one of the most ardent 
of the temperance workers, and some time on the editorial 
staff of the Voice, is editor of Zhe True Reform, published in 
that city, (office 9, W. 14th street). It is a weekly, 50 cents 
a year, and we find it one of the most energetic and valuable 
of the journals devoted to the Prohibition cause. H. W. 
Wilbur is this year the candidate of the Prohibitionists on the 
State ticket for Secretary of State, of New York. 


Edgar Fawcett has written a poem which, in its concluding 
lines especially, very fully offsets and extinguishes Rudyard 
Kipling’s recent attempt to discredit the Czar’s Disarmament 
proposal. We print elsewhere the portion referred to. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
IMPROVEMENT OF BURYING-GROUNDS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I was glad to observe, under the heading, ‘‘ Notices,’’ last 
week, the announcement that Friends at Gwynedd had under- 
taken the improvement of the burial-ground. ‘The movement 
in this direction, in many places, is highly to be commended. 
1 have an interest in the old ground at Gwynedd though not 
now a member there, many members of my family having 
been interred in it, and I regretted, when the Bicentennial 
meetings occurred some months ago, not to find it in better 
condition. I hope that those who have ancestors buried there 
will feel an interest in putting the old ground in good order, 
and will give their aid in due measure. It has been in use, | 
suppose, for about two hundred years, and there must be 
many hundreds ofinterments made in it. All the old Friendly 
families of that section of country, the Foulkes, Amblers, 
Cleavers, Shoemakers, Jones's, Evans's, Lukens’s and others, 
have many representatives. ali 

Tenth month 31. 


BOXES FOR THE INDIANS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is 
packing two cases of goods for the Field Matrons at the Win- 
nebago and the Omaha agencies, in Nebraska. Contribu- 
tions of reading matter, especially for young people, of cloth- 
ing, and of sewing materials, particularly are requested. 
They may be sent to Charles F. Jenkins, Clerk of the Com- 
mittee, 1024 Race street, Philadelphia, where the boxes will 
be packed. 

The Field Matrons have many calls upon them which their 
slender incomes can ill afford to bear. All friends of the 
Indian have agreed that their work is most important. 

It may interest those who have contributed goods hereto- 
fore to know that the boxes sent last fall were, to quote a 
letter regarding them, ‘‘ the most serviceable she [the Field 
Matron on the Omaha Agency] ever received ; not a book or 
an article but filled a gap. What she needs most is an ample 
supply of home remedies. Children are sick, she is called 
for, there is no physician at hand even if the people had 
money to pay for his services. The Field Matron binds up 
wounds, dresses sores, gives simple remedies, and the de- 
mand is very heavy upon her.’’ oe a B 

Philadelphia. 


THE *“ INTELLIGENCER’’ APPROVED. 
Editors FRiENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I want to say how very thankful I have been that the IN- 


of Friends in regard to war. 
hope of have failed me in this respect, but the INTELLIGENCER 
has stood firm and true, and I am very grateful. 





—_$—— ———_ $< — 
Loe 
CT 


TELLIGENCER has stood so faithfully by the old-time testimony ' 











Some of the papers I had most 


Tenth month 29, 1898. L.. P. 


THE CZAR’S MESSAGE. 
HEED it or scorn, ye kings whose prides and fears 
With death have barricaded your frontiers ; 
Heed it or scorn, abuzz like broods of gnats, 
Ye deft and oleaginous diplomats ; 
Heed it or scorn, ye money-gorging mess, 
Who coin from slaughter your percentages ; 
Heed it or scorn, ye politicians wise, 
Who garb self-worship in a patriot’s guise ; 
Heed it or scorn, ye concourse near and far, 
Who feast like vultures on the woes of war, 
And quaff with thirst unsated from their flood 
Inebriant vintages of tears and blood! 


Heed it or scorn . . Howe’er with subtlest mien 

Procrastination on her crutch may lean ; 

Howe’ er expediency, like some coy lass, 

May attitudinize before her glass ; 

Howe’er sly sophistry, with leer of ice, 

Clicks or manipulates his loaded dice ; 

Howe’ er all hindrance, massed and interblent, 

Grow mountainous in its impediment, 

Still shall this Message, rich with sacred cheers, 

Lend ardor to the iconoclastic years, 

And bid them, at some future hour's glad reign, 

Cleanse from all nations’ brows the Brand of Cain ! 
—Edgar Fawcett, in Collier's Weekly. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
NINTH MONTH, 1808. 


Mean barometer, 30.087 
Highest barometer during the month, 21st, 30.430 
Lowest barometer during the month, 23d, 29.729 
Mean temperature, 71.1 
Highest temperature during the month, Ist, 3d, 96. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 11th, 21st, 51. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 80.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 62. 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 28th, 25. 
Least daily range of temperature, 15th, 25th, 9. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18.1 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 72.4 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 58.9 
Total precipitation in inches, rain, 1 98 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.10 inches of 
rain, on the and 22d and 23d. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 8. 
Number of clear days 19, fair days 6, cloudy days 5. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 
Solar halo on the 22d. 
Thunder storms on the 4th, 5th, 7th, 18th, 26th. 
Dates of frost — none. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 74.5 on 4th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 49.5 on IIth. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 61.9 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m.,79 on 3d, 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 52.5 on 11th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 63.1. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 62.5. 

NotTe.—The mean temperature of the Ninth month was 2° above 
the normal, and 2° above the corresponding month of 1897. 

The amount of precipitation was about one inch less than the 
normal. 

During the first seven days of the month, the temperature was high, 
the maximum each day ranging from 90° to 96°, and the minimum or 
night temperature from 74° to 76°. The great oppressiveness experi- 
enced was mainly due to the great humidity and the consequent lack of 
evaporation and the cooling sensation attendant thereon. The sensible 
temperature, which is the temperature of evaporation, was unusually 
high. The sensation of temperature experienced by the human body 
and ordinarily attributed to the condition of the atmosphere depends, 
not merely on the temperature of the air, but also on its dryness 

JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Ninth month 30. 
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EXPERIENCES OF THE DOUKHOBORTSI. 
(Continued from Tenth month 22. 

In Twelfth month, 1897, Arthur T. St. John visited 
the Caucasus, and conveyed to the Doukhobortsi a 
letter from England, containing messages from various 
sympathizers, and a sum of money collected by the 
English Friends, and others. He stayed a few weeks 
among them, and after being closely watched by the 
police, was requested by the authorities to leave 
Russia. 

His general impression is summed up thus: 
‘‘What do other people think of these ‘ outlaws,’ 
whom the authorities have been driving about? How 
do they impress those around them? _ It appears that 
the universal opinion of them, as regards practical 
life, such as people are ordinarily capable of appreci- 
ating, is one of respect. The police officers them- 
selves speak well of them,—say they are good people. 
I was told that the Georgian nobles, when they want 
work done, compete with each other for the service 
of these Doukhobors. As for the impression they 
made on me, I wish I could in some way describe it. 
Che brotherly way of them—Freemasonary is nothing 
to it. The interest they took in one,—the intense 
feeling of a mutual tie. There is a sureness, a safety 
about them of something human realized, something 
of which we have dreamed. 


an 


They move and have 
air of human brotherhood. It 
evident what is their main principle of life. Their 
life is a song of days to come. But the theme of it 
—surely it is not new, surely we have heard it long 


their being in is 


ago, for it tells of ‘ Peace on earth ; 
men.’ ”’ 


good-will towards 


fHEIK VILLAGE OF EARTHEN HUTS. 

A Russian sympathizer with the Doukhobortsi, 
who accompanied A. St. John from Moscow, sends a 
long description of the visit, part of which shall be 
here given. He tells us how, arriving at Skra on 
December 27, [1897], he found his way to a group 
of earthen huts previously known to him. He 
knocked at the door of one of these—it was evening 
—and the people had already gone to bed. On the 
floor, forms, oven, everywhere they were lying. He 
spent the night with them, and in the morning was 
told that they had just arranged for January ist a 
meeting of representatives from all districts (from 
Gori, Doushet, Tionet, and Signak). Nothing could 
have been more opportune. He was greeted very 
warmly and was asked many questions about friends 
mutually known to them. The Doukhobortsi told 
him that all their money to the last kopek was ex- 
hausted, and they had been unable to give anything 
to those from Doushet, although their want was ex- 
treme. Some of them talked of going straight to 
the district chief’s yard with their children to die 
there. ‘It is easy for Aim to starve us all to death,”’ 
they said, “as he is doing now, but no !—let him 
look—let him see what he is doing.” The writer 


describes in detail many increased disabilities and 


' By the term “ 


he’’ and ** him’’ (used in a certain sense), the 


Russian peasants are accustomed to designate a hostile or oppressive 
combination of men: thus, for instance, Russian soldiers allude to the 
enemy during war 
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wrongs which these people are suffering from, and 
also gives a glimpse into the fact that they might 
even now rise out of their ruined condition materially 
if the authorities would only leave them alone, and 
allow them to seek work, etc. 

‘In the district of Skra the local landowner de- 
cided to let them use six acres of land for a kitchen 
garden, as an experiment, on the following conditions : 
The land and the seeds, etc., were to be his; the 
Doukhobortsi were only to give their labor. Two- 
thirds of the harvest was to belong to the Doukho- 
bortsi—one-third to him. The master’s share of the 
profit was enormous (about 600 roubles), while pre- 
viously when the land was cultivated by hired work- 
men he only used to experience losses (last year 
about 200 roubles). They planted chiefly potatoes. 
This year he is giving all his land (about 15 acres) on 
the same conditions. The other landowners seeing 
such success, also hasten to offer their land. ; 
This kitchen garden was a great support to them, as 
tomatoes, cucumbers, potatoes, and their own cab- 
bage (which they did not have before), were now 
added to their food. In my opinion, owing to this, 
they have grown considerably healthier since I saw 
them last year.” 

HARDSHIPS IN 


rHE MOUNTAINS. 


The writer goes on to tell how the calls to mili- 
tary service still continue, and imprisonment because 
of refusal. In the district of Kars police supervision 
is very severe ; all communication between the Douk- 
hobortsi of the different ‘villages is prohibited, and 


every meeting is dispersed. Nevertheless they con- 


| tinue to meet, and they say to the officials ‘‘ We can- 


not leave off meeting, because we must talk over mat- 
ters as to how to help our exiled brethren.”” Their 
most dangerous persecutors are the Doukhobortsi of 
the “‘ Small Party,” who, from the beginning of this 
last outbreak of persecution, have intrigued with the 
authorities against them. 

‘It is especially difficult,” he says, to bring any 
relief to those who are most in need of it, viz: to 
those who are scattered about in Mohammedan 
villages in the Governments of Bakou, Erivan, and 
Elizavetpol, about 300 persons innumber. They are 
those who were put in the prison of Metekh for 
eighteen months, for giving up their military pass- 
ports. They were released and exiled in June, 1897. 
They are in a specially trying position, as they are 
settled separately, in places which can only be reached 
by narrow, wild foot-paths ; they suffer much from 
fever, and are often unable to work even when work 
is to be had. In some of these Mohammedan vil- 
lages the priest bids the inhabitants take care of the 
exile, calling him a guest sentto them by God. They 
collect half bushels of wheat for him from each 
household and surround him with care and affection, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Russian official who 
brought him to the village first of all told them what 
a dreadful criminal this man was. However, it is far 
from being so everywhere.” [That is, in other 
places, they do not get this sympathy. ] 

(To be Continued.) 
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PRESIDENT JORDAN ON EXPANSION. 


From an address by President D. S. Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, at the Liberal Congress of Religion, Omaha. 


For more than a century our nation has stood for 
something higher and nobler than success in war, 
something not enhanced by a victory at sea, ora wild, 
bold charge over a hill lined with masked batteries. 
We have stood for civic ideals, and the greatest of 
these that government should make men by giving 
them freedom to make themselves. The glory of the 
American republic is that it is the embodiment of 
American manhood. It is the dream of the fathers 
that this should always be so; that American gov- 
ernment and republican manhood should be co-ex- 
tensive ; that the nation shall not go where freedom 
cannot go. 

This is the meaning ot Washington’s farewell 
address. That America should grow strong within 
herself, should keep out of all fights and friendships 
that are not her own, should secure no territory in 
which a free man cannot live, and should own no 
possessions that may not in time be numbered among 
the United States. In other words, America should 
not be a Power among the nations, but a_ nation 
among the Powers. This view of the function our 
country rests on is no mere accident of revolution or 
isolation. It has its base in sound political common 
sense, and in the rush of new claims and new possi- 
bilities this old wisdom we should not forget. 

It is not the conquest of Spain ; not the disposi- 
tion of the spoils of victory, which first concerns us. 
It is the spirit that lies behind it. Shall our armies 
go where our institutions cannot? Shall territorial 
expansion take the place of democratic freedom, our 
invasion of the Orient be merely an incident, an acci- 
dent of a war of knight errantry, temporary and ex- 
ceptional? Or is it to mark a new policy, the rever- 
sion from America to Europe, from democracy to 
imperialism ? It is my own belief that the crisis is 
already passing. Our choice for the future is mace. 
We have already lost our stomach for imperialism, 
as we come to see what it means. A century of re- 
publicanism has given the common man common 
sense, and the tawdry glories of foreign dominion 
already cease to dazzle and deceive. But the respon- 
sibilities of our acts are upon us. Hawaii and Alaska 
are ours already. Cuba and Porto Rico we cannot 
escape, and most unfortunate of all the most of us 
see no clear way to justice towards the Philippines. 
The consistent duties of ‘‘compulsory imperialism ’’ 
already clamor for our attention. 

Leaving political philosophers aside, the noisiest 
advocates of colonial expansion are among men least 
interested in good government at home. Chief among 
these are ministers ignorant of the difficulties of wise 
administration and politicians careless of them. If it 
were not for the petty offices the Philippines promise, 
half the political impulse in favor of their annexation 
would evaporate. Half the rest comes from the 
desire to dodge the issues of labor and coinage by 
setting people to talk of something else. The chief 
real argument for the retention of the Philippines 
rests on the belief that if we do not take them they 
will fall into worse hands. This may be true, but it 
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is open to question. It is easy to treat them as Spain 
has done, but none of the eloquent voices raised for 
annexation has yet suggested anything better. 

The only sensible thing to do would be to pull 
out some dark night and escape from the great prob- 
lem of the Orient as suddenly and as dramatically as 
we got into it. To take a weak nation by the throat 
is not the righteous way to win its trade. It is not 
true that “trade follows the flag.’’ Trade flies 
through the open door. To open the door of the 
Orient is to open our doors to Asia. To do this 
hurries us on towards the final ‘‘ manifest destiny,”’ 
the levelling of the nations. 

When the barriers are all broken down and the 
world becomes one vast commercial republic there 
will be levelling down of government, character, 
ideals, as well as levelling up. It is the duty of 
nations with ideals to struggle against manifest destiny. 


GERONIMO’S PATHETIC TALK. 
GERONIMO, the Apache chief, who has so long been 
kept a nominal prisoner by the United States author- 
ities, saw President McKinley at Omaha, and what he 
said is thus reported : 

‘The sun rises and shines for a time, and then it 
goes down, sinking out of sight, and is lost. So it 
will be with the Indian. .When I was a boy my old 
father told me that the Indians were as many as the 
leaves on the trees, and that ’way off in the north 
they had many horses and furs. 1] never saw them, 
but I know that if they were there they have gone 
now and the white man has taken all they had. It 
will be only a few years more until the Indians will be 
heard of no more, except in the books that the white 
man has written. They are not the people that the 
Great Father loves, for if they were he would protect 
them. They have tried to please him, but they do 
not know how. 

‘*] have never been in Minnesota, but I hear that 
there and for hundreds of miles beyond the white men 
are as many as the blades of grass. If that be so, 
what can a few poor Indians do in a fight ? 

‘‘] know whereof I speak. For years | fought the 
white men, thinking that with my few braves I could 
kill them all off and that we would again have the 
land that our Great Father gave us and which he 
covered with game. I thought that the Great Spirit 
would be with us and that after we had killed the 
white men the buffalo, deer, and antelope would come 
back. After I had fought and lost, and after I had 
traveled over the country in which the white man 
lived, and saw his cities and the work that he had 
done, my old heart was ready to burst. I knew that 
the race of the Indian was run and that there was 
nothing left but to submit. 

“There will be no more big Indian wars. The 
Indians’ fighting days are over, and there is nothing 
left for them to do but to be beggars and live on 
charity around the agencies. There are only a few 
of us left and we are herded in like a lot of sheep, so 
that it is foolish to go to war. The young men of the 
tribes will never know anything of war, except as the 
tales are told by the old men. 











“Schools are good for the Indians, but it takes 
many years to change the nature of the Indian. If 
an Indian boy goes to school and learns to be like a 
white boy he comes back to the agency and there is 
nothing for him to do but put on a blanket and be 
like an Indian again. This is where the government 
is to blame. When it takes our children away and 
educates them it should give them something to do 
—not turn them loose to run wild upon the agency.” 


BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

Herald and Presbyter. 

TuerE are cften wells of thoughts and feeling in 
childhood of whose depths parents little dream. We 
are so accustomed to think of our children’s tastes, 
desires, and wills as being reflections of our own that 
we too often forget to study their natures, recognize 
their individuality, and treat them as sentient beings. 
With such reflections I listened to the relation of the 
following incident : 


THE 


A little girl of this city, about ten years of age, 
was visiting her aunt in the country. They were 
discussing a certain book, and the aunt remarked: 

‘Your birthday is near; perhaps your mamma 
will buy it for you for a birthday present.”’ 

A tinge of sadness rested on the sweet, young 
faze as she quickly answered : 

‘She could give me something else I would 
rather have, something I would rather have than 
anything else in the world.”’ 

‘Well, I’m sure,” said her aunt, “ your mamma 
will get it for you if it does not cost too much.” 

“Tt will not cost money,” replied the child, ‘it 
will not cost anything.”’ 

But she could not then be persuaded to tell what 
itwas. After along time the shrinking little spirit said : 

“ Auntie, I will tell you a part: it is something 
she gave me before little brother came. It is just 
not to do something for that one day ; now don’t you 
know ?” 

[he discerning auntie drew the little one to her 
and asked : 

‘Ts it that mamma should not scold you on your 
birthday ?”’ 

A trembling “ Yes,” and long the dear head rested 
in silence on the bosom of that loving, patient aunt. 

When I heard this little incident related by that 
aunt herself, my heart wept, and I quickly asked 
myself, ‘Am I not that mother? Have not the 
cares of a growing family caused me to be often less 
patient with my first-born, my darling Edith? Have 
not I, in the multiplicity of duties, been unresponsive 
to the heart longing for a mother’s tender caress and 
loving recognition of little services rendered?” 

That mother is a pious woman. I know she 
loves her little daughter as tenderly as I do mine. 
She just didn’t think how each impatient word was 
wearing a sore in that sensitive little heart. She 
didn’t think she was robbing her child's future of the 
sweet memories of a beautiful childhood. She didn’t 
think how she was cramping the powers of a lovely 
spirit that needed a continual sunshine for their de- 
velopment. Mothers, pause and reflect. 
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FLOWERS IN SICK-ROOMS. 


A Contributor, Mrs. E. E. Orcutt, of San Diego, Cal, in Meehans’ 
Monthly. 


I FIND very few flowers, excepting roses and violets, 
that have fragrance adapted to the sick room. Aromatic 
flowers, like the nasturtium, are ofa strengthening, wel- 
come nature. But sweet peas even have too much odor. 
And all lilies having perfume must be discarded, even 
the delicate Fairy Lily has a fragrance that will be too 
noticeable soon. The Bermuda Lily is so penetrating 
that even those in health, often admiring them, banish 
them to the porch for the night hours. A cluster of 
orange blossoms, with vivid contrast of their bright 
green leaves, may give one much pleasure for a little 
time, but the fragrance is so pronouced, distance will 
soon lend enchantment to the view. And the mig- 
nonette, whose freshness is so much admired in a room, 
often will set an invalid to sneezing. 

The Lily of the Valley is so delicate, it might be 
added, but there are plenty of flowers that are lovely 
without being possessed of the added gift of fragrance. 

It seems roses were given beauty and fragrance on 
purpose to comfort an invalid. Some one has said the 
rose is the queen and the lily is the king. But I 
think there are kings among roses as well as queens,— 
and princes, too. 


A few well arranged flowers, with the stems cut 
evenly, ready to put in a vase, are much more accepta- 
ble than a much larger number that will require some 
one’s precious time to rearrange. 

There is also compensation, when picking flowers, 
to have them all of the same day and generation. 

Often has a large, fragrant Jacqueminot Rose, still in 
its prime, the delight of all beholders, been. sacrificed 
because other roses inthe same vase were dropping 
their petals,— like poor dog Tray paying the penalty 
for being in bad company. 

The beloved Queen Louise, the mother of Emperor 
William, said: ‘* To be contented in our inmost nature, 
needs not much of material things ; healthy air, beau- 
tiful views, large trees, a pair of flower beds, an arbor— 
this is enough when my husband and children are 
here.” 

Those who study and enjoy natural objects care 
less and less for artificial productions. What is the 
brightest artificial flower to one who is delightedly 
watching the development of a bud on some new or 
rare plant ? 

We have many cacti from Mexico and the desert. 
The pink, also the white, Ec/inopsis are now in bloom 
and quite, if not more, dainty than any rose. Passion 
flowers, both the blue and pink are also again in bloom, 
reminding us of the legend associated with them. 


A Toronto Methodist church memorialized the General 
Conference recently held to the end ‘‘that some steps be 
taken by the conference to protect congregations against the 
growing evil of manuscript preachers,’’ affirming that sermon- 
reading is an evil, and is on the increase, and that to it is 


attributable in part the relaxing grip of the church upon the 
masses. 


PRINCE KRAPOTKIN tells in his autobiography that one of 
his father’s brothers was a minor Russian poet, and published 
a book of poems—a fact which his military and estate loving 
father ‘‘was ashamed of and always avoided mentioning."’ 
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Women Less Criminal Than Men. 
Pall Mall Magazine, London. 

WITHOUT committing ourselves to an expression of opinion 
upon the relative positions of men and women as regards 
social ethics, we may look at the frontispiece of this article 
and see that, as regards conviction for crime, women have a 
much better record than men. The crimes specified in this 
diagram include nearly all the indictable offences, and we 
see that only in ‘‘child stealing and cruelty to children’’ do 
women attain a rate of crime higher than the rate for men. 

Taking all indictable crimes, the percentage of women 
convicted is 18, as compared with a male percentage of 82— 
or rather more than 4% men to one woman. It may be in- 


teresting to compare the numbers of male and female crimi- 
nals for some other countries : 


No. each sex convicted 

per 100 convictions. 
Country. Women. Men. Total. 
England and Wales, . . 18 82 100 
OGSOT ks es so 82 100 
WOMEGE. <6 6 ek so 3 HP 83 100 
Bueeery, «ss... 6 84 100 
en 6 st bw he <3. 86 100 
et | 89 100 
lg sg gs on gI 100 
inited States; ... 6 «. «6 g! 100 
ee ee eee g2 100 


The above international comparison of the sex of criminals 
is only approximately correct, as in some instances we have 
had to use the sex distribution of prison population in place 
of the sex distribution of convicted persons, and these two 
things are not identical, although the difference does not 
materially affect the accuracy of the comparison just made 


John L. Griffen. 


Tue little journal, Charities, published monthly by the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, has the following 
paragraph in its issue for Ninth month : 

John L. G-iffen, who has been collector for the Charity 
Organization Society since its foundation in 1882, died on 
August 31 at his home, 215 E. 15th street, next door to the 
meeting-house of the Religious Society of Friends of which 
he was a member. Probably a majority of the present mem- 
bers of the Society had their attention called to it originally 
through his efforts. His genial, kindly face was well and 
most favorably known throughout the city. Scores of mem- 
bers preferred to give their annual dues to him personally, 
and could be persuaded only with difficulty to prevent the 
unnecessary labor by sending the amount directly to the 
treasurer. His sterling character, affectionately pate:nal 
manner, and his unusually extensive acquaintance will long 
be remembered by his associates, and the Council will treas- 
ure the memory of his valuable and faithful service.’’ 


What One Gun Did. 


HERE is a story, told in a dispatch from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, recently (Tenth month 12) which hardly needs com- 
ment, in order to draw ‘‘lessons”’ from it: 

‘*Paul Moore, aged g years, of South ‘Wilmington, was 
killed, and his brother, William Moore, aged 13 years, was 
badly injured by the accidental discharge of a shotgun this 
evening. The two boys, with several other lads, started with 
their father's gun to go shooting in the marsh. They killed a 
lark and started home, when one of the boys proposed to see 
how far the gun would shoot. They fired at a freight car, 
and then went to examine the marks. Paul and William 
gave the gun to their brother, Frank, to: hold, while they 
pointed out where the shot had struck. Frank let the gun 
fall and it went off. The load struck Paul in the breast, 
killing him instantly, and William's right arm was nearly 
blown off. William was taken to the Delaware Hospital."’ 


S1I 


A Voice from Buffalo. 

At Buffalo, a few evenings ago, ata ‘‘ reception"’ to officers 
of a regiment of troops, one of the speakers was J. N. Larned, 
who delivered ‘‘an admirable address.’’ He described three 
influences which are ‘‘ working dangerously in this country "’ 
to carry us into political courses that have their issue in war, 
(1) ‘‘ ministers of a class who look for the Gospel of Christ in 
the Jewish war-histories of the Old Testament”? ; (2) ‘« news- 
papers of the class that would sell 1,000 lives, if they could, 
for a shrieking headline, or a hideous picture, or a startling 
newsboy’s cry on the street ; "’ (3) ‘‘ Senators and Congress- 
men of a class who listen to the talk of barrooms, and take it 
for the public opinion of the country.’"’ The speaker declared 
that he ‘‘ feared them, feared the delusive, sham patriotism, 
and sham religion that they hold up to us,’’ and went on: 

‘Delusion in these matters is soeasy! It is so easy to 
glove the claw of Greed and make it seem like the hand of 
Destiny, reaching out over the earth to possessions that have 
a covetable look! It is so easy to see the ‘finger of God’ 
pointing us to a ‘ national mission’ in lands that have accepted 
some other religion than our own! It is so easy to read 
‘God's purpose’ into a purely human ambition and selfish 
desire! Oh, let us distrust the teachers who assume to have 
been taken into the counsels of the Almighty.’’ 

This speaker holds that the real ‘‘mission’’ of this 
people is ‘‘to work out a grand experiment of self-govern- 
ment for mankind, clear and exempt from all the old-world 
tangles of feudal and military growth ; to build this republic 
great and high, and to perfect it from base to pinnacle, as a 
model to the natjons of freedom, of justice, of honesty, of 
honor, of order; to make its people missionaries, not by 


preaching, but by example, of Christian righteousness and 
peace.’ 


The Indian Commissioner’s Report. 
THE Commissioner of Indian Affairs, William A. Jones, who 
had been tothe scene of collision with the Indians, in north- 
ern Minnesota, returned last week to Washington. He made 


a clear and definite explanation of the cause of the trouble. 
He said : 


‘« The origin of the whole trouble was dissatisfaction with 
the handling of the Indians’ timber, but the immediate cause 
was irritation at the frequent arrests of Indians on trivial 
causes, often for no cause at all, taking them down to Duluth 
and Minneapolis for trial, two hundred miles away from their 
agency, and then turning them adrift without means to return 
home. 

‘‘T have information that there is a regular arrangement 
between deputy United States marshals and some boarding- 
houses where the courts are located, by which the deputies 
are to bring down delegations of Indians as witnesses in 
whisky and other cases. This secures fees for the deputies 
and money for the boarding-places. At Brainerd, Minn., 
while I was going north, I met a party of twenty Indians on 
their way to court at Duluth, many of whom were of abso- 
lutely no value to the case at issue, but whose presence as 
witnesses would inure to the financial benefit of others.’’ 


Deaths From Consumption. 
THE yearly report of the Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, which has just been issued, gives 
some interesting facts concerning the work of the society 
during the past year and its plans for the future. 
In carrying out the objects of the society two elements of 


difficulty present themselves. First, the large number of 
persons suffering from tuberculosis, and, second, the apathy 
of the public in failing to grasp the idea that tuberculosis is 
one of the preventable diseases. 

The report gives a chart showing the steady reduction of 
deaths from consumption in Philadelphia between the years 
1870 and 1897. In 1870 there were 2,308 deaths, or 3.42 
per 1,000 of the population. In 1880 the percentage was 
3.17; in 1890, it was 2.64, and in 1897, with 2,385 deaths 
the percentage was 1.96. The reason for the reduction is 
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that, as in other warfare, ‘‘ To know the enemy is half the 


battle.’’ 


A Militarist Idea. 


Tue folly of the militarists in some directions is amazing. 
They propose, as to the army, to make it independent—after 
the French fashion, probably. A writer in Harper's Weekly 
is permitted to present an interesting program. 

‘« The best military experts,’’ he naively remarks, ‘‘ have 
said that we could never have a good military administration, 
because of the selfish and unintelligent interruption of our 
legislators. Congress is charged by the Constitution with the 
duty of making rules and regulations for the government of 
the army and navy. The strongest executive genius that ever 
lived could not administer the affairs of the army of the 
United States in a satisfactory way, unless he disobeyed the 
laws which were passed by Congress. The first thing that 
must be done in securing such a reform in military adminis- 
tration as will make an efficient army will be the elimination 
of Congressional rule. Congress must abdicate ; it must give 
up its power over the army.”’ 

A few intimations of this sort might serve, one would 
suppose, to awaken the American people tothe real character 
of militarism. ‘‘ Congress must give up its power over the 


army,’ indeed! The army do as it ‘pleases, and the people 
pay the bills! 


The Parting Guest. 


rue old expression, ‘‘ to speed the parting guest,’ is familiar. 
A little boy of whom the INTELLIGENCER has heard, when 
about returning home from an extended summer visit, was 
asked by his entertainers if he was ‘‘glad to go.’’ ‘* Why 
yes,"’ he cheerfully responded, after a moment's thought, 
‘‘glad to go, but sorry to leave.’’ That was rather a neat 
ormula, was it not? 

A correspondent of a Rochester newspaper, writing on 
this subject of the departure of guests, mentions an ‘‘ Ohio 
host’’ who was wearied by a long-staying one, and chose as 
the medium of a hint the family prayer at breakfast, in which 
he asked a blessing ‘‘on our visiting brother, who will leave 
on the 10 o'clock train this morning ! "’ 

The father of William D. Howells, the author,—also an 
Ohio man,—had a neater way. When a visitor had worn 
out his welcome, he had it arranged to be called away on 
business, and to say to his guest: *‘] suppose you will not be 
here when I return, so | will wish you good-by.’’ Highly 
appreciated by the boys was the formula used by Dr. Vaughn, 
when, as headmaster of Harrow School, in England, he had 
to entertain the highest form in the school in batches at break- 
fast. Commiserating the bashfulness of the lads who did not 
know how to leave, and yet wanted to do so, the doctor would 
say —apropos of nothing, ‘‘ Must you go? Can't you stay ?"’ 
and so gave the signal for departure. But an infelicitous 
narrator is spoken of, who in telling the story of Dr. Vaughn, 
transposed the formula, and gave it, Must 
you stay? 





go? 


‘*Can't vou 


The Night-Blooming Cactus. 


THE only true night-blooming cactus, especially so-called, is 
the Cereus grandifiorus, says Meehans’ Monthly. This last 
long specific It 
lly scented of all the cactus family, 
as noted, at night. A large plant, covered with 
is a sight of beauty once seen that is never to be 
forgotten. The round stems have numerous small angles on 
them and are covered with delicate spines. These stems are 
usually about as thick one's finger. Of late years, 
another member of the cactus family has usurped the name 
of night-blooming. This is Phyl/locactus latifrons. It is one 
of the broad, flat-leaved kinds, and is so readily propagated 
that it has now become common. It hasa long tube to the 
flower, which curves downward like a siphon. It does bloom 
at night, and in one sense is night-blooming ; but, it bears 
no comparison in any respect with the original Night-blooming 
Cactus. 


name implies its beauty and grandeur. is 
one of the most delightfu 
blooming, 


blossoms, 


as 
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A Good School for Youth! 


THE pretense is made that the war-ships are a good place of 
‘training '' for boys and young men. Here isa letter printed 
in the Voice, of New York, sent it by a correspondent who 
says the writer is his son, a young man of nineteen, ‘‘on one 
of the great cruisers of our navy.’’ 
thus : 

‘*1 am not so much in love with the navy as I was ; for I 
have tried hard to find desirable company, and | fail to find 
even a respectable class. All the boys are interested in is 
low, dirty trash, and they don’t want to talk to one, unless 
he thinks, talks, and acts anything but as a gentleman should; 
and I am getting tired of it. 1am willing to serve my year 
out ; but when I think of three years of this, I give up my 
hope and ambition. A fellow goes ashore in his blue uniform, 
and the only places that make him welcome are the slums 
and the saloons. Seventy-five of our crew were paid off last 
Saturday and all went ashore. Only thirty of them have 
returned, and eleven of the thirty are in the ‘brig’ for 
drunkenness. The others are still carousing drunk in New 
York. This is only one of many similar cases. Rough-and- 
tumble fights are of daily occurrence. The novelty of the 
navy has worn off for me.”’ 


The young man writes 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
On the 31st ultimo the American Commissioners at Paris 
presented to the Spanish Commissioners, a written statement 
of the purposes of the United States to take the whole of the 
Philippine Islands, ‘‘and to assume such proportion of the 
Philippine debt as has been spent for the benefit of the 
islands, or the inhabitants.’ The session was then adjourned 
until the 4th instant, in order to give the Spaniards time to 
prepare areply. A dispatch from Madrid says the demand 
has caused the greatest surprise there, and a feeling prevails 
that the Government should protest against what is regarded 
as a violation of the spirit of the protocol. 
> 

DiscussINnG the disastrous condition in Spain, the New 
York Evening Post says : ‘‘ Sagasta is confessedly staying at the 
head of the government only to conclude peace. He wants, 
of course, to get as good terms as possible, but he will put up 
with the very worst terms if necessary. Once the treaty is 
signed and peace secure, he will go out of office and probably 
out of public life. It is perfectly understood in Spain that he 
is offering himself as a sacrifice to bring peace to his dis- 
tracted country, though he knows that it will also bring un- 
popularity if not obloquy upon himself."’ 

GREAT military and naval activity, especially the latter, 
have continued on the part of England, and her forces have 
been announced as ‘‘ completely ready.’’ A war with France, 
over the Fashoda affair, is believed to be altogether unlikely, 
but ‘‘a re-opening of the whole Egyptian case '’—the existing 
control of Egypt by England—is feared, and in that event 
England might expect to be confronted by France, Russia, 
Turkey, and perhaps other nations, and the control of the 
Mediterranean Sea might be contested. 

THE Contemporary Review, (London), confirms the report 
that the Czar of Russia was influenced to issue his peace 
manifesto by the remarkable figures of the Polish publicist, 
M. Bliokh, showing that Europe pays yearly for the mainten- 
ance of its fleets and armies £225,000,000, (about 1,100 
millions of dollars), and nearly as much again as interest on 
war debts. The cost of a future European war in which the 
five continental great Powers should be engaged would be 
£4,195,600 (over $20,000,000), daily. In cther words, the 
annual cost of this European war, exclusive of indirect losses, 


would be £1,747,120,000, (over eight thousand millions of 
dollars). 


THE meeting of the French Chambers, on the 25th, caused, 
as was apprehended, the immediate downfall of the Brisson 
There were two adverse votes, one 296 to 243, and 
Faure asked M. 


Ministry. 


the other 286 to 254. Later, President 
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Dupuy to form a new ministry, and he undertook the task. 
On the 29th, the Court of Cassation, (or Supreme Court), 
rendered its decision in the Dreyfus case. It ordered an 
inquiry to be made into the facts,—not a retrial by court- 
martial. This inquiry will be completely under the court's 
control, and the whole case can be fairly sifted. There was 
no excitement, after all, over the decision. It appears pretty 
plain that high official opinion in Russia condemns the course 
persisted in previously, of trying to stifle the truth as to 
Dreyfus, in the alleged interest of the French army. 

M. Dupuy announced the new French Ministry, on the 
31st ult. DeFreycinet, a member of several previous minis- 
tries, and premier more than once, is Minister of War, and 
will have to deal with the military side of the Dreyfus case. 
His attitude, at this writing, is not developed. It is asserted 
that Lockroy, the retiring Minister of War, who was still 
acting on the 31st, would not permit the officers of the Court of 
Cassation to see all the ‘‘secret papers’’ of the Dreyfus 
prosecution, but only a part of them. If this course of 
obstructing the court's inquiry is persisted in, it will raise a 
new issue between the military power and the law. 


Tue Cuban Military leaders have been holding a pro- 
longed meeting at Santa Cruz del Sur, to confer as to the 
future of the island. It is now stated in a dispatch from 
Havana that the majority of those at the meeting favored the 
dissolution of the insurgent Government, and the disband- 
ment of the army. ‘‘They suggest the appointment of a 
commission to go to Washington to thank the American Gov- 
ernment for its intervention, and put themselves uncondition- 
ally at the disposition of the Washington authorities.’’ The 
conference, it is also stated, will be continued at Marinas. 


Tue German Emperor and Empress, after their visit to 
the Sultan, reached Haifa, Palestine, last week, and pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, where the new German Protestant 
church, ‘‘of the Redeemer,’’ was ‘‘ consecrated ’’ with cere- 
monies ‘‘of the greatest pomp,’’ on the 31st ult. Their trip, 
it is announced, is to be cut short, ‘‘owing to the European 
complications.’’ The Empress finds the travel in Palestine 
extremely fatiguing. Their extraordinary sociability with the 
Sultan, and deference to him, the lavish expenditure of the 
tour, etc., are severely criticised in Germany as well as else- 
where, it being considered a virtual selling out to the Turk, in 
order to get his support for the German Emperor's schemes. 


GEORGE E. WARING, JR., died at his home in New York 
City early on the morning of the 29th ult., of yellow fever. 
His visit to Havana, at the request of President McKinley, to 
report on the sanitation of the city, was mentioned in last 
week's INTELLIGENCER. He returned from Havana on the 
27th, somewhat ill, grew worse, and developed yellow fever, 
but was considered much improved on the evening of the 
28th. In the night the fatal symptom of ‘‘ black vomit”’ 
appeared. The most stringent measures were taken to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. The body was placed ina 
hermetically sealed casket, and taken to Swinburne’s Island, 
and cremated. He was born at Poundridge, N. Y., 1833. It 
is a curious fact that his wife, who nursed him, had had 
yellow fever, and was therefore ‘‘immune,’’ but her father, 
mother, brother, and three sisters, died of yellow fever in 
New Orleans. 

THE California Supreme Court having decided that the 
woman Cordelia Botkin, charged with murder in Delaware, 
was not a ‘‘fugitive from justice,’’ and therefore could not 
be taken to Delaware for trial, she has been indicted in Cali- 
fornia, and will be tried there. A box containing candy was 
received by mail, in Dover, Del., some months ago, by Mrs. 
J. P. Dunning ; several ate of the candy, and Mrs. Dunning 
and her sister, Mrs. Deane, died. The candy was found to 
be loaded with arsenic. Cordelia Botkin is charged with 
sending the box. Such a crime, committed in such a way, is 
without precedent, and the authorities are puzzled as to the 
procedure, 


IT is announced that the Delaware and Hudson Canal and 
Railroad Co. has decided to abandon its ‘‘ gravity road,”’ at 
Honesdale, Pa., one of the first railways built in this country, 
and also the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 108 miles, from 
Honesdale to Rondout, N. Y., on the Hudson river. The 
Canal stands on the company’s books at $5,500,000. About 
2,000 men will be thrown out of employment, and Honesdale, 
Carbondale, and other towns will suffer. It is said that the 
Erie Railroad will carry the coal so cheaply that its rates are 
below the canal cost. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
GEORGE J. HAVEN, Prohibition State Chairman of New 
Jersey, in a letter from Camden, says: ‘‘One of our local 
workers residing in Stockton township, this county, which 
supports over thirty licensed saloons, while discussing the 
advantages of Prohibition with some of his townspeople, the 
other day, asked them why it was that Haddonfield, Collings- 
wood, and Merchantville, three towns of the same county, 
with no natural advantages not possessed by the former place, 
but which had succeeded in keeping the saloons beyond their 
borders for a number of years, were growing much faster in 
population and new buildings than their own town, while more 
than this, the character of the new-comers and the character 
of the new buildings were much superior. His auditors could 
think of no good reason ; but, when told that the absence of 
the saloon determined the choice of residence of very many, 
finally admitted the reasonableness of the claim.’’ 


—Doctor Wolff of Strasburg, one of the best authorities in 
Germany on workmen's accidents, has been making some 
curious and interesting investigations. He finds accidents are 
most numerous on two certain days of the week,—Second- 
and Fifth-day. And why? Because, he says, the drinking- 
shops are most frequented by workmen on the days previous 
—viz., Seventh- and First-day, and Fourth-day. Fewer ac- 
cidents happen on Third-day, than on any other day of the 
week, because on no other day are drinking-houses so empty 
as on Second-day. 


—It is said to be the Angoumois grain moth, not the 
Hessian fly, that is now damaging the wheat in barns and 
stacks in different parts of this county. It was first reported 
from the province of Angoumois, France, in 1876, but as 
early as 1730 was at work in North Carolina. The moth is 
often injurious to corn as well as wheat. Economic Zodlogist 
Fernald, of the Pennsylvania State College, says that he is 
afraid the pest has come to stay. 


—The doctors of the Berlin sick-clubs, in response to a 
circular, declared that shop-girls should not work over ten 
hours a day, with a two hours’ rest in the middle of the day ; 


that they should be permitted to sit whenever possible ; that 
the salesrooms should be properly ventilated, and the floors 
mopped with wet cloths once a day. 

—The appie-crop failure in the United States is attributed 
to the fact that during the blooming season there was exces- 
sive rainfall, which washed the pollen and prevented proper 
fertilization by insects, while a cold wave added to the injury, 
and subsequent moist, humid weather was favorable to the 
development of fungus disease. 

—United States Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has 
awarded to the New York Market Gardeners Association the 
contract for furnishing all the seeds to the Agricultural De- 
partment for the current fiscal year. The contract price is 
$70,978, and 14,238,163 packets of seed are to be furnished. 

—A strike of engineers and conductors on the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas Railroad, over the question of reinstating 
three discharged conductors, has been averted, the company 
agreeing to take back two of the men. 

THE United States commissioners to Hawaii, on their 
recent visit to the islands, learned that the Pacific ocean is 
some six miles deep, at points in the track of the broad 
Japanese current (the Kuro Siwo) which sweeps down between 
the islands and the western American shore, and while a 
cable can be laid in such a depth of water, there is grave 
question whether it can be held there against the strong 
current, 








NOTICES. 


*.* A Circuler Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Doe Run meeting-house, on First- 
day, the 13th of Eleventh month, at 2 o’clock 
p- m. 

SAMUEL H. BROoMELL, Clerk. 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 6, 1898, at 
3 p- m. 

Ministering Friends and all interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend. On behalf of 
the Committee. 

S. T. R. EAVENSOoN, M. D. 





*.* The United First-day Evening Meetings 
during Eleventh month will be held at 17th 
street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 7.30 
o'clock. Being a united meeting, members of 
each meeting should feel it has a claim on them. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting during Eleventh month occur as 
follows : 
8. Philadelphia, Race street, 10 a. m. 


10. Abington, Byberry, 10 a. m. 

24. Bucks, Langhorne, Io a. m. 

29. Burlington, Trenton, N. J., 10 a, m. 
30. Southern, Camden, Del., 11 a. m. 





*,* For the accommodation of Friends desir- 
ing to attend the Conference of Friends’ Asso 
ciations at West Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 
19, a special train will leave Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, at 9.15 a. m., stopping at 
Swarthmore and Media. 

*.* A regular meeting of Friends’ Temper- 
ance Workers will be held in the meeting- 
house at Girard Avenue and Seventeenth street, 
on Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month 5, at 
8 o'clock. 

JoserH C, EMLry, President 

*.* An adjourned meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, on Sixth 
day evening, Eleventh month 11, 1898, to con 
sider a proposition to discontinue said Union. 
Meeting to begin at 8 o'clock. 

R »BERT PEARSON, ) ~~ 
Anna A. Emuey, f Clerks 


*.* The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Association will be held at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh 
day, Eleventh month §, at loa.m. The morn 
ing session will be devoted to reports of Unions 
and isolated schools, and the afternoon to illus- 
trations of practical work, subjects as follow : 

Address: ‘‘ How to prepare a_ First day 
School Lesson where the Lesson Leaves are not 
used,’ by George H. Nutt, of George School 

A Class [Illustration the Intermediate 
Lesson Leaves 

An Object Lesson, by 
Swarthmore ‘ ollege 

An Object Lesson, by Henry S. Kent, of 
Swarthmore, Pa 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) 
SaLLig T. BLACK, 


on 


Beatrice Magill, of 


Clerks. 


*.* Gwynedd Burial-Ground.—Friends at 
Gwynedd are engaged in the improvement of 
the burial-ground, which was much needed. It 
has been in use for two hundred years, and a 
large number of burials have been made in it. 
Many families, now residing elsewhere, have 
members interred there, and will wish, it is 
presumed, to contribute to the improvement. 

Contributions for the purpose ‘a special fund 
being required ), should be addressed to Howard 
M, Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa. 
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*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 


Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Chichester, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 6, To convene at 3 o clock. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Eleventh month : 

6. Matinecock. 





13. Squan. 
20. Sing Sing. 
27. Purchase. 
JoserH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 
*,* The Autumn Meeting of the General 


Conference of Young Friends’ Associations will 
be held at West Chester, Pa., Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 19, 1898. Morning session, 
10.30 to 12. Afternoon, 2 to 4. 

Morning —‘‘ Complaints and Their Cures,’’ 
by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. Discussion, opened 
by Jane P. Rushmore. 

Afternoon —‘‘ Our Opportunities,’’—paper by 
Sarah Bancroft. Discussion, opened by amem 
ber of Plainfield Association. 

A general invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested Friends. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Wa. W. BirDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN Lippincott, Secretary. 

*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open, will visit during Eleventh month as 
follows : 

6. Green Street, 10.30 a m. 

20. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


Flannels 
In Fancy Flannels we are showing 
the correct things attractively priced, 
including— 


French Printed Flannels, at 50, 65, and 
75 cents a yard. 

Fine Quality Scotch Plaids for waists, 
50 cents a yard. 

Handsome Ceylon Flannels, 25 and 31 
cents a yard. 

Beautiful Saxony Plaids, 31, 35, and 45 
cents a yard. 

Fancy Eiderdowns, 31, 45, and 75 cents 
a yard. 


Household Linens 


Extra heavy Cream Table Linen, 66 
inches wide, the 6o-cent kind now 50 
cents a yard. 

Extra-heavy Full-bleached Table Linen, 
68 inches wide, the 85-cent kind now 75 
cents a yard. 

Extra-fine, Full-bleached Napkins, 20 
inches square, choice patterns, the $2.50 
kind now $2.00 a dozen. 

Extra-heavy Huck Towels, 20 by 39 
inches, all linen, hemmed, the 25-cent 
kind now 20 cents each. 

Heavy Barnsley Toweling, all linen, 17 
inches wide, the 12% cent kind now Io 
cents a yard. 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 


attention. 
Address orders ‘‘ Depariment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, 












A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


A Safe Six Per Cent. 
Investment. 


HE undersigned offers for sale 
$25,000 of the First Mortgage 
Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


CLEVELAND (N. Y.) WATER COMPANY, 


owned and operated by the Continental 
Water Works Company, of Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. The latter company is com- 
posed of well-known and substantial busi- 
ness men, who have been very successful 
in the management of their local water 
supply plants in Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

Cleveland is a growing town on the north 
shore of Oneida Lake, N. Y. The water 
supply is abundant and of excellent quality. 

After only one year's operation the com- 
pany already has a revenue sufficient to pay 
all expenses, including interest on the 
bonds, and leave a substantial surplus. 
This assures the safety of the bonds, as the 
income will steadily increase; and the 
mortgage is small, $25,000 being all that 
can be issued on the present plant. 

The interest on these bonds is payable 
May Ist and November Ist, at the office of 
the Trust Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, the trustees. 

Denomination of bonds, $500 each. 
Price, par and accrued interest. 


For further information, address 


WM. P. HUSTON, 
103 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 
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VERY one who uses a lamp wants a 
safe, reliable one. How can you be 

assured of getting one? Only by the word 
of one who snows. We have devoted a life 
time to this business 

We cater to all tastes in finish and orna- 
mentation. /7iends want plain colors asa 
rule. We have a most excellent lamp for 
the library in Dark Bronze. Wealso have 
for the dining-room and hall, A/ack—very 
rich and durable. 

Prices range from $2.00 up. 

The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second St., Philadelphia. 


RBBB EEAREBBAEABEBBERABAREEA MD 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER - 


pve vvvvvvvvVV TVET 
Da ee eA AAAAAARABRAAARABES 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Ellwood Heacock. 














— 





‘ THAT’ Sa terrible noise in the nursery. 
Molly, said the mistress. What's the 
matter ? Can't you keep the baby quiet ?’’ 
‘Shure, ma’am,’’ replied Molly, ‘‘ Ican't 
keep him quiet unless I let him make a 
noise.’’ —Exchange. 


An alcohol praenaie 70 feet in 
length, is now being put in place at Win- 
chester, Mass. It will be placed in a pit 
of its own depth and be used for scientific 
measurements of the earth's temperature. 
It is constructed on the same principles 


“Lp you'll always give me full swing,” as smaller instruments. 


observed the pendulum, ‘‘ you will ws A LAby told a schoolboy to name the 
presidents, and when he replied that he 
couldn’t, the teacher said, ‘‘ When I was 
as old as you I could name all the presi- 
dents in their order.’’ The boy replied, 
with more candor than politeness, ‘‘ There 


were only a few presidents then.’’ 


have any trouble with your hands.”’ ‘‘I 
don’t know,’’ replied the clock. ‘‘If it 
wasn’t for your going back and forth in 
my works I never would have any 


strikes.’’ 


MAMMA (to little Joy, aged four, who 
wants to stay in bed) : ‘‘Come, deary, it 


‘*A QUAINT reason,’’ says a writer in 
is time now to getup. Don’t you hear 


the London 7Ze/egraph, ‘‘ was advanced 
that robin outside your window? He|by a domestic servant for thinking her 
says: ‘Get up, get up, get upnow! Get | placedesirable. ‘Are yezina good place, 
up quick!’"’ Joy (listening thought- | Mary?’ asked one of her friends. ‘Oh, 
fully): ‘* Yes, | hear him ; du¢ he says it | a mighty foine place, entirely!’ she re- 
to his own children !° plied. ‘Shure, me mistress is so rich that 


PHILADELPHIA i RADING DAILWAY. all her flannel peeneye is made of silk !’ ’’ 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Se 





FEDS ALMANAC f 8, 


The new Almanac will shortly be pub- ‘ 
lished in new and attractive form 


In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 
the Almanac will contain a full list of meetings, 
and the location, andin many cases the mode of 
reaching them; information in regard to Day and 
First-day Schools; special articles about Fair Hill 
p, Buris al Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 


etc. 
Every Friends’ family should possess one or 
more copies. Order now from 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
ESEECEEE CECE CE EEE EEEEL 








Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


eecceccece 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


pooner 


| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
—— | Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


Royal Reading Route to 
CLEANLINESS | 
SAFETY AND 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 








_FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | tit 


| Oak Gtows Seminary and 
| Bailey Institute. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under 


the charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
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CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. , woe 
We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES ( Continued }. 
Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), -. -- $5.30 The Century Magazine, ($4), . . $5 60 
Union Signal, ($1), oS ie 2.90 Harper's Magazine, ($4), ..... 5.10 
Scientific American, (83), . ... . 4.60 Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5.30 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), - --.. + 5.30 Popular Science Monthly, ($5),. . 6.60 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 4.10 The Forum, ($3), 4 60 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . . 7-60 North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
Literary Digest, ($3), New names only, 5.50 St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 
Springfield Republican,($1), . . . . 2.90 Lippincott's Magazine, ($3), 4.20 
—— Trained Motherhood, ($1), 2.70 
MONTHLIES. Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . 2.35 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage ), $3.75 McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . 2.90 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 250 The Farm Journal, ($0.50) , 2.20 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), ... . 4.60 Little Men and Women, ($1), 2.90 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘* price for both.’’ 


| Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
| ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 


Drawing. Prepares for college. For catalogue, address 
PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a — guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, lp ncipal. 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 4 7#"<ifads. 


Circulars on application. 








Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 


| Building with modern conveniences. 


For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 2rst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 


| preparation, For circulars apply to the Principals. 
| 


ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 


students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to . 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys AND GIRLS. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York C ity. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For BoarpinGc AND Day Pupits or Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it ae 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 


| ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 
_ and to the advertisers, 
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Baking Powder 


Made from pure 


cream of tartar. 


Safeouards. the food 
he alum. 


powders are the 
of the present day. 


Alum 


menacers to 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
- 
Mortgages, 





Rents, Sales, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, 
Josern We BSTER, 
ident. 


PETER WRIGHT « SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD'’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT fer Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Wa. Wensrer, 


Cashier. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. _Phitadeiphia, | Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Window Shades, etc. | 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’ a. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER Jewhen answering Adver- 
tisements-in it. This is of value to 


us and to the advertisers. 
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THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- ‘residents, etc., etc. 


President, 
Joun L. Brake. 


Executive Commitice : { Foo H. 


Vice-Presidents, 
Danret Mivcrer and Jonatuan K. Taytor. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Acts as E-recu- 
lnterests 


Seevitary and Treasurer 
Wiriiam M. Byrn. 


Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw. 
Francis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 














The Provident Life ana Trust Co Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS AWNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN. 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds cere ore 
President, SAMUEL 

ASA 8. WING | ot os 

. ROBE 


ong he t separate and a 
ident, T. WISTA 
Department, Te ASHBROO 
LKE: Assistant Trust O r, J. 


opest from the assets of the yeryr A 
BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
KE; Trust yo 


RTON TOWNSEND 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID’ G. ALSOP 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
Its POL ICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


tt GIRARD 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


weet TRUST CO. 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MO 
WM. NEWBOLD EL 
EDW. SYDENHAM 
CHARLES JAMES 


RIS, President. 
. Treas. and Sec’y. 
AGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Ri 1OADS, Ass’t Treas. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

‘ A 4CKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
AU MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Errincuam RB. }orrss, 
—- A. Brown, Ir., 
SenjaAMIN W. Ri HARDS, 
Joun B. Garreri 
Pemserron S. Hutc HINSON, 





A LAST OPPORTUNITY 


TO BUY 


DUTCHER’S SHOES. 


Owing to early retirement from the 
Shoe Business, we have reduced our 
entire stock of WOMEN’ S, MISSES’, 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES to 


COST AND LESS 
for quick closing. Every purchase 
will insure satisfactory bargains in 
HIGH GRADE SHOES. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


45 North 13th Street, (below Arch). 





John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Wester Sts. 
P,& R. R. R.) 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Wiriiam H. Jenks, 
Grerce Tucker BispHam, 
Wiiuram H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


i ae 


Gro. H. McFappsn, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. CLoruisr, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Eetablished 1810 at 824 Nerth Second Street. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


ancing 


Law and Conv 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


IN 18973 in the three Florida counties of 
Lee, De Soto, and Hillsboro, 16,750 alli- 
gator skins were taken and 214 hunters 
were engaged in the business. 





